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Grading Commission reports, calls for briefs 


The student-faculty Grading Committee has 
recommended far-reaching changes in grading 
procedures at Loyola, including the abolishment 
of supplemental examinations, and the discon- 
tinuation of docking marks for absence at lec- 
tures. 

In the twenty-one article report submitted 
to the Academic Standing Committee of the Col- 


lege Senate, the Committee also recommended 
that as much as 70 p.c. of a final mark be allot- 
ted for term work. The ratio would be worked 
out by professor and students at the beginning 
of term, 


A further recommendation urged the crea- 
tion of a Student Academic Committee to “initi- 
ate what action is necessary to protest a stu- 
dent’s right to fair and professional treatment.” 

The four-member Grading Committee con- 
sists of G. MacGuigan, S.J., Dean of Arts, J. R. 
Hanrahan, Chairman of Dept. of Business Ad- 
ministration, and two students - Brian McKenna 
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VIEWS OF A QUEEN: one for you... . 


Carnival spirits drained; 


Residence raid riles R.A.C. 


On Wednesday of Carnival week the proc- 
tors of Hingston Hall on orders from Dean Clark 
searched all the rooms of B block for liquor and 
other assorted goodies. 


Residents did not anticipate the raid, which 
was made while most of the occupants were ab- 
sent. Those still in, however, often reacted unex- 
pectedly. 


One Haller threw a forty ounce bottle out 
the window rather than give it up to the proc- 
tors. Another had the invaders issue a receipt 
for his 1 /, ounces before it left his room. 


News of the raid brought a strong reaction 
from R.A.C. and one executive stated that it was 
a “Typical pursuit of rule mania; comparable to 
a gestapo search.” 


Brian Horgan president of R.A.C. stated that 
‘there was no policy in the residence manual 
regarding room searches and he considered the 
search a definite invasion of privacy. 


A letter to this effect was sent to Dean 
Clark. Horgan said that the Dean’s reply ex- 
plained nothing, and that he and his executive 
would meet with Dean Clark to discuss the mat- 
ter further. 


R.A.C. would like a review of the proctor 
system claiming the abuse of special privileges 
enjoyed by the proctors does nothing but under- 
mine their authority in the residence. 


Mr. Horgan also stressed the importance of 
a policy regarding the searching of rooms. He 
further stated that such a policy should be 
agreed upon both by R.A.C. and the administra- 
tion before coming into force. 


Drugs aired in seminar 


One percent of Loyola students should 
not go to “Drugs: Use and Abuse” today at 
noon in the F. C. Smith Auditorium, 


They are the ones that according to Rod 
Shearer, the Dean of Men, are already 


steady drug-users and the conference is not 
for them. 


It is for those students that might be 
considering using drugs. And that is pretty 
well everyone else. 


Drugs will be discussed from all view- 
points: psychological, sociological, and legal. 
The discussants are Dr. N. Walsh, Mr. Jean 
Nantel, Det.-Sgt. Durocher. 


Dr. Walsh, staff psychiatrist at St. 
Mary's and Montreal General Hospitals, has 
made young people’s problems his specialty. 
He has counseled several Loyola students 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1968 


and John Connolly. 

The Grading Committee has called for 
comments and recommendations from any 
member of the Loyola Academic Community to 
be submitted in writing by Wednesday, Fe- 
bruary 14, to Dean Bessner, Central 301. 

The Academic Standing Committee “will 
consider all briefs received on time, and will 
submit the report to Senate along with its own 
observations.” 

The entire text of the Committee's 
report appears on pages 24 and 25. 
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concerning drug problems. He has often participated in similar dis- 
cussions. 


Jean Nantel is a representative from Contact, the drug addict's 
A.A. Contact was set up by Father Burke to give free medical, legal, 
and psychiatrical help to drug addicts. 


Det.-Sgt. Durocher is an instructor in the Narcotics Division of 
the R.C.M.P. His presence is unusual as standard R.C.M.P. policy is 
not to talk to student groups. They do not like being put in the posi- 
tion of defending laws that they just enforce and have no hand in 
making. 


Following their talks, there will be a question period. Any ques- 
tion may be asked but they should be written and handed in before 
or during the speeches. No student need fear incriminating himself 
as there will be no open questioning. 
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Three experts on drug problems talk to us today. 

For some of us, drugs represent a decision already 
made and a step taken, with good or bad results. For 
some, the decision has not yet been firmly made. For 
all of us, including those totally against drug use, an 


articulate, coherent moral justification or indictment is 
a rarity. 


At last we have something like education on a 
topical problem. Take advantage of it. 


Our first article is by a Canadian physician with a 
background of study in this area. We quote from it at 
length, and from our other sources more sparingly, since 
the other articles all agree with this one but are less 
helpful because of either presupposed knowledge, or 
the singling of only one aspect, or clumsy statement. 
The following appeared in SCAN (Vol 4 no. 1), which 
states: “His obvious vast knowledge about drugs and 
drug addiction convinced us to publish this article al- 
though we in no way share his political view which 
equates the two social systems -- capitalism and social- 
ism -- as being responsible for young people resorting 
to the use of drugs.” 


Addiction and habituation - There is a very dis- 
tinct difference between the meaning of these two 
words and it is essential that this differentiation be 
recognized before condemning some drugs and nar- 
cotics as being addicting when, in fact, they are ha- 
bituating. There are also social implications in the 
difference, This author believes it worth while to 
give a resume of the World Health Organization’s 
definitions of these two terms. These two states may 
be produced by a number of drugs, not just those 
classed as narcotics. 


Addiction -- This is a state of periodic or chronic in- 
toxication produced by the repeated consumption of a 
drug, natural or synthetic. Addiction has the following 
characteristics: 

1. an overpowering desire or need (compulsion) to 

continue taking the drug and get it by any means. 

2. tolerance - subsequent doses must be increased to get the 
same effect. 

3. psychic and physical dependence such that definite ad- 
verse effects occur when the drug is withdrawn, known as 
the withdrawal syndrome. 

4. a detrimental effect on the individual and society. 

In short, the addicting substance becomes like a 
vitamin which the individual must have in increas- 
ing doses or he may become deathly ill or die from 
lack of it. If he does not have a ready source of sup- 
ply of the drug he may become an antisocial being in 
an attempt to procure what has now become a life 
saving necessity for him. 

Habituation - This is quite a different state from ad- 
diction. The desire to take a certain substance exists but 
the consequences are not nearly so drastic as in addiction. 
The characteristics of habituation may be summed up as 
follows: 

1. there is a desire, but not a compulsion, (i.e. the urge 
to get the drug at all costs) to take the drug for the 
sense of well being it engenders. 

2. there is little or no tolerance, i.e. little tendency to 
increase the dose. 


Drugs, 


3. there is some degree of psychic dependence but no 
physical dependence, i.e. there are no symptoms on 
withdrawal of the drug. 

4. the detrimental effects are mainly on the individual 
and not on society. . . 


Drugs most commonly considered to be addicting 
are as follows: 


1. ethyl alcohol -- found in whiskies, wines, beers, 
shaving lotion, rubbing alcohol, etc. 

2. hypnotics (sleep inducers) - barbituates such 
as phenobarbitol, carbromal, glutethimide 
(“Doriden’’), ete. 

3. tranquilizers - meprobamate (‘‘Miltown,” 
“Equanil”), chlordiazepoxide (“Librium”). 

4. narcotics - opium and its derivatives both na- 
tural and synthetic; meperidine (“Demerol’’). 

Drugs most commonly considered to be habituat- 

ing are as follows: nicotine, mescaline, LSD25, 
benzedrine, marijuana, cocaine. . . 


Alcohol is a depressant of the central nervous system. Its 
action on the central nervous system starts with euphoria at 
very low doses, progressing to lack of coordination, confu- 
sion, stupor, coma, and with sufficiently high blood levels, 
death. This progression has been summarized by the follow- 
ing steps, each stage representing a higher blood level of 
alcohol: 


. decent and dry ; 

. delinquent and disgusting 
. dazed and dejected. 

. dead drunk 

dead... . 
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Narcotic agents - é.g. morphine, heroin, codeine, 
Demerol, etc. Addiction to the narcotic drugs are a 
major concern to health and law-enforcement agen- 
cies. Once “hooked” on an opium derivative or simi- 
lar type drug, it is difficult to “kick the habit” (more 
correctly, addiction). More and more is needed to 
produce the same effect and the unfortunate addict 
is often driven to extreme anti-social behavior in an 
effort to get money to pay for what has now become a 
physical need. 


ad 


70% of all addicts are under 30 years of age. This 
would indicate that the young are in search of kicks, ex- 
citement, something to fulfill their unknown needs that so- 
ciety around them has failed to offer or to make available 
to them. Complete withdrawal is a most difficult thing to 
achieve for the vast majority return to their former addic- 
tion - 75% within six months, 90% within two years. If there 
has been no return after three years, the outlook is good. 
large cities contain the greatest number of addicts, and 
Vancouver heads the list of Canadian cities with most ad- 
dicts. 


The narcotic agents have varying effects on many 
systems of the body. The most pronounced effects 
are, of course, on the central nervous system. The 
vomiting mechanism is triggered off and the cough 
centre is depressed. The respiratory centre in the 
brain is depressed and this may lead to death from 
respiratory arrest. Fears and apprehension are de- 
creased and this leads to a sensation of euphoria. 
Hunger and fatigue disappear. Pain is, of course, 
relieved and the patient has a feeling of content- 
ment with a loss of power of concentration. A pecu- 
liar side effect is the appearance of pinpoint pupils. 
These drugs are also constipating. 


Many of these drugs are available in an oral form but 
the greatest and quickest effect is when the drug is inject- 
ed directly into a vein. A mainliner is an addict using the 
intravenous route. This raises other problems due to lack of 
sterility of both the drug and the injecting instruments. 
Abscesses may be formed at the site of injection and in- 
deed severe infection may be introduced directly into the 
circulation. 


Narcotic addiction is a devastating disease. Our 
present day laws are outmoded and place far too 
much emphasis on the punishment of the addict 
rather than on his cure and rehabilitation. The dis- 
ease nature of this affliction is not sufficiently 
stressed but rather stress is put on its criminal na- 
ture. ONCE ADDICTED, MOST ADDICTS WOULD 


~ DEARLY LOVE TO BECOME UNADDICTED BUT 


COMPULSION AND THE ORIGINAL UNSOLVED 
MOTIVATION DRIVE THEM ONWARD TO QUENCH 
THEIR INSATIABLE THIRST FOR THIS ELIXIR 
OF ECSTACY. 


-4<e2 Diener ' . 
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withdraw from the challenge and comfort 


lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD) - LSD is one of the 
hallucinogenic drugs, i.e. it produces hallucinations or 
bizarre sensations that give the user a feeling of euphoria 
or depression, of self exploration and religio-philosophic 
experiences. Because some of its effects are similar to 
those experienced by schizophrenics, LSD was initially 
used as a research and diagnostic tool to help understand 
that unusual mental disease known as schizophrenia. It has 
also been used in the treatment of alcoholism and drug 
addiction... 

Originally it was felt, even by physicians working 
with LSD that it was a relatively harmless drug with 
few untoward effects. As there is greater use of LSD 
more statistics become available and there is the 


diction. 


growing realization that LSD has nowhere near the 
safety once attributed to it. 


There have not yet been any human deaths from an 
overdose of LSD and, indeed, the lethal dose is not even 
known in man; but convulsions have been produced as well 
as changes in the chromosomes (chromosomes carry the 
genes which are responsible for transmitting inherited 
characteristics). Occasionally there have been cases of pro- 
longed psychotic episodes after one exposure to LSD some- 
times requiring long periods in the hospital. In a few cases 
these psychotic reactions have cleared up only to recur 
spontaneously a few weeks later. One of the most typical 
features in these cases in addition to schizophrenic like 
hallucinations was an overwhelming fear. In several cases 
frightening delusions or hallucinations reappeared weeks 
or months after the last ingestion of LSD and after an in- 
terval of normalcy. A whole variety of prolonged reactions 
has been reported after the last dose of LSD. These have 
included acute panic, depression, psychopathic behavior, 
with the release of criminal and sociopathic tendencies. 


Suicidal and homicidal successes and failures 
have been attributed directly to LSD. LSD has also 
been implicated in producing abnormalities in some 
newborn children. Although LSD has not yet been 
shown to produce addiction and dependence there 
is some controversy as to whether LSD use may 
eventually lead to narcotic addiction. There is no 
proof of this yet but there are known cases of “multi- 
habituation”, i.e. the regular usage of a variety of 
mind-lifting drugs. 


It should be apparent that LSD is not safer than aspi- 
rin as was once maintained. In non-professional hands it 
may wreak unsuspected havoc and hence should not be 
treated lightly. The adverse effects of LSD are still under 
study nd much work remains to be done. Much medical, 
pharmacological and phychiatric research must still be 
forthcoming to answer many of our present day questions. 


This is a very ancient drug and has been de- 
scribed in varying ways by different cultures - “Lib- 
erator of Sin”, “delight giver”, “heavenly guide”, 
“the soother of grief’. One French pharmacologist 
who experimented with hashish divided its effects 
into four stages: 


Y 
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1. a period of nervous excitation. 


2. a period of hallucinations and mental instabili- 
ty. 

3. a period of ecstasy and profound tranquility. 

4. deep sleep. 


This same author wanred that if hashish is taken in 
company, one’s comrades should be congenial because of 
the enhancement of all irritations and an increase in the 
sensibilities both pleasant and painful. It should be point- 
ed out that true hallucinations (perception of what is not 
there) probably do not occur with marijuana but rather a 
distortion of what is already there. 


habituation 


Marijuana is a cheap and crude preparation of 
hemp. It is the North American equivalent of its 
more refined Asian counter-parts, such as the more 
potent hashish, etc. Marihuana (or marijuana) 
smoking was introduced into the United States by 
Mexican laborers and it soon spread throughout the 
United States. Cries of alarm were immediately 
raised against marijuana as it was soon blamed for 
the outbreaks of violence and crime. Calmer voices 
states that legislation against marijuana was ill-ad- 
vised because it was no more harmful than cigarette 
smoking. 

Because of the uproar over marijuana Mayor Fiorello 
LaGuardia of New York City decided that scientific facts 
were essential before action could be taken and in 1944 
he asked the New York Academy of Medicine to study the 
new drug. The report produced gave valuable complete 
information on all aspects of marijuana smoking - pharma- 
cological and sociological. 

The report treated marijuana as a “minor nui- 
sance” instead of the major nuisance it was made 
out to be. It was found that the sociological, psycho- 
logical and medical ills commonly attributed to mar- 
ijuana were grossly exaggerated. Once the smoker 
attained that feeling of adequacy and efficiency he 
could not be persuaded to consume any more. Gen- 
erally speaking he knows when he has had enough 
quite unlike the consumer of alcohol. 

The investigation found that marijuana did not 
lead to addiction and that when unable to get it 
when desired, the smoker would simply resume his 
previous activity, i.e. there was no anti-social be- 
havior such as indulged in by the narcotics addict. 
They further concluded that marijuana was not the 
aphrodisiac that it was claimed to be and that in the 
main it was not used for sexual stimulation. No rela- 
tionship was found between marijuana smoking and 
crime nor was juvenile delinquency associated with 
its use. 

The above should not lead one to believe that mari- 
juana has no harmful effects. Individuals already unbal- 
anced may be pushed into temporary insanity. Nausea 
and vomiting may be produced. The drug may help to 
uncover anti-social and aggressive tendencies already pre- 
sent withing the user but there is certainly no evidence 
that it causes these tendencies. But on the whole, the stig- 
ma attached to marijuana is founded more on emotion 
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and misguided passion than on scientific fact. For exam- 
ple, there is no substantial proof that the use of marijuana 
eventually leads one into heroin addiction. Alcohol is 
much more devastating than marijuana and law-enforce- 
ment agencies and governments would do well to direct 
more of their attention to alcohol control than to concen- 
trate their efforts on the far less harmful marijuana or 
“pot”... 


The obvious important sociological questions 
which arise are why have these drugs attracted so 
many adherents and why have people found it neces- 
sary to test and try psycho-elevating measures in an 
attempt to discover the tranquility and elation which 
less artificial and less immediate measures have 
failed to give them? ... 


Alcohol, for example, plays an important part in many 
cultures but in many of these same cultures drunkenness is not 
tolerated at all and the alcoholic is regarded as a degraded 
person whether he is to be found in skid row or in an execu- 
tive’s office. ... 


But in North America we are faced with a much 
more serious problem and that is the almost compul- 
sive need for a lifting of the mind and mental state 
by the quickest and surest way possible. This is 
especially true of large numbers of young people 
many of whom have been driven by a whole variable 
set of circumstances to assert themselves and to 
demonstrate to the world and to themselves that they 
are worthy mature beings. They have relinquished 
the traditional ways in which these goals have been 
attained and have “gotten into the groove” or have 
“seen the light” by agents that in truth give them no 
new knowledge or strength but only give them a dis- 
tortion of what is already within them. 


Alcohol has been the classical crutch for the “easy” 
way into adulthood. And our North American culture con- 
tinues to breed this concept equating alcohol with manli- 
ness, virility, the swinging thing to partake of. The concept 
is that the party without “booze” is a flop. The concept is 
that the most masculine man is the one who can chug-a- 
lug the most the fastest. The ravages of alcohol are so 
widespread that tin Ontario alone there are over 90,000 
known alcoholics. 


The urge to be part of the crowd, a member of 
the gang, is so overwhelming in many cases that 
young people will try these agents because their 
friends are using them, and the average teenager 
does not want to be ostracized from his peer group. 
A sense of excitement and adventure at delving into 
the illicit and the illegal compels many to at least 
see what it’s all about. Perhaps after one encounter 
their curiosity has been satisfied. 


But unquestionably at the root of the whole problem 
in seeking a crutch for self improvement is a dissatisfaction 
with the immediate environment, an environment which has 
failed to give the individual the necessary major equip- 
ment to cope with the trials and tribulations of every day 
life. And undoubtedly the major aspect of that environ- 
mental lack is in the home and parental communication. 
The seekers of a mental utopia come, not only from culturally 
and economically deprived homes but also from homes of the 
middle and upper classes. Lack of parental understanding of 
and sensitivity to the needs of their children drives many of 
these children to LSD and pot and alcohol where they be- 
lieve that many of these unmet needs can be satisfied. 


(Continued next page) 
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The school is another area where the young 
people often find frustration and a need for excape. 
Many boards of education, principals and teachers, 
too, are not sensitive to the needs and yearnings of 
their students, and often frustrate their attempts at 
individuality and creativity and give the students the 
impression that why should they deal with Middle 
Age block-heads when they can find a sense of self 
satisfaction and elation and companionship by the 
ce smoking of marijuana or consumption of 
LSD. 


Family and school are personal influences, but the 
society about us is far less personal, far more unpredict- 
aole and far less sympathetic. Man is still seeking a socie- 
ty and a social structure that will not only allow him to 
bring out all that is good and productive and creative 
within him but will also encourage that process and pro- 
vide every possible means for its development. In North 
American society young people can easily get a sense of 
futility and frustration when they reflect on the social and 
plitical degradations that they and everyone else in the 
entire world must suffer in the name of this or that glo- 
rious cause. When they see in the United States and South 
Africa that the color of a man’s skin gives him certain 
privileges or takes away others, when they see that in Es- 
tonia cards are issued to only select people which allow 
them to enter certain stores for the purchase of more ex- 
pensive imported goods, when they see a mighty and 
powerful nation making a deliberate attempt to wipe Viet- 
nam and the Vietnamese from the face of the earth, when 
they see the arbitrary undemocratic denial of Jewish edu- 
cational rights in the Soviet Union and the continued bar- 
baric exploitation of man by man in their very own com- 
munity, is it any wonder that many young people will 
throw up their hands in disgust and frustration, say to hell 
with it all, and relieve their torment by a good bash or a 
pot party or a psychedelic trip? 


These young people are, of course, abdicating 
their responsibility of changing the social structure 
rather than hiding in some hallucinatory image. 
Somehow they must be imbued with this sense of 
responsibility. 


Ultimately all drug users come to the realization that 
there is no shortcut to happiness. Usually they realize well 
in advance of deleterious effects of their drug of choice. 
Unfortunately, there are.some who realize it too late and 
become miserable facsimiles of human beings. This descrip- 
tion is especially true of the alcoholic and less so of the 
narcotic addict. Our present laws are outmoded and place 
their emphasis on the wrong areas. For example, alcohol is 
far more deadly than marijuana yet the latter has so much 
abuse heaped on it whereas the former is so readily 
available. The future course in the use of all these agents 
is difficult to predict but this author believes that as ten- 
sions of the world and society diminish, that as man is 
freed from bureaucracy and war, that as man’s potentials 
are allowed to expand to the fullest, the forces driving 
man to the use of mind-elevating drugs will weaken and 
all these agents will become of only minor significance in our 
society. 
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Pharmacology of LSD 


From “health education”, Dept. of 
National Health and Welfare, Canada. 


The ingestion of LSD can produce a wide range 
of effects on both the body and the functioning of the 
mind. 


LSD is rapidly absorbed after oral administration 
and is distributed widely in the body. The chemical 
disappears quite rapidly from the blood unlike alcohol 
and its presence cannot be detected in body fluids 
during the active drug experience. 


The toxic dose (LD 50) of the drug is very high 
compared to the dose producing psychological effects. 
No human deaths have been directly attributed to the 
drug itself. 


LSD produces a number of relatively weak effects 
on the body. There is a mild increase in blood pres- 
sure and heart rate with an increased level of blood 
sugar. 


LSD affects the autonomic nervous system pro- 
ducing at sporadic intervals, flushing of face, irregular 
breathing, nausea, sweating and tremors of the ex- 
tremities. 


Dilation of the pupils is common requiring at 
times protection from the light. Permanent eye dam- 
age has been reported in some LSD users after a per- 
iod of gazing directly at the sun. 


Recently three investigators have reported an 
unusually high incidence of genetic damage to the 
chromosomes of the white blood cells of habitual LSD 
users. Similar damage has been discovered in the 
white blood cells of infants born to mothers who had 
used LSD during pregnancy. LSD has been demon- 
strated to have tetrogenic effects on the litters of rats 
and mice. One case has been reported of a female in- 
fant with a deformity of the right leg that was born to 
a mother who had used LSD on four occasions during 
pregnancy. The significance of these findings has not 
yet been fully evaluated. 


The most dramatic effects of LSD are those that 
affect the mind of the drug user. These drug experi- 
ences differ markedly from person to person or in the 





same individual on different occasions. 
The subjective effects apparently depend on, at 
least, three kinds of variables, 


(a) the properties and potency of the drug, 

(b) the basic personality and the current mood of 
the drug user, 

(c) the social, psychological and physical setting 
in which the drug is used. 


Illicit supplies of the drug may vary widely in 
potency. Tolerance to the effects of LSD develops 
quite rapidly requiring increasingly large doses to 
obtain the desired subjective effects. After daily use 
for four or five days, the user may not have any ef- 
fect. After three or four days abstinence the drug user 
will respond to the usual dose of LSD. 


The subjective effects will vary with the basic 
personality traits of users, with their expectations of 
the results of their use of the drug and with their 
mood at the time of administration. 


The setting in which the drug is taken can 
markedly alter the course of the subjective drug ex- 
perience. Music, incense, colourful objects can 
enhance the sensory effects and conversely the hospital 
room setting can restrict these effects. The presence of 
other individuals can alter the course of the experi- 
ence due to the greatly increased suggestibility of the 
user. 


The discussion of the subjective effects that fol- 
lows is a composite of many different accounts of the 
drug experience. It should be considered an inventory 
of possible effects rather than a description of a typi- 
cal episode. 


Subjective effects will begin between one-half and 
two hours after ingestion of LSD. They will occur dur- 
ing a period of eight to twelve hours usually ending in 
sleep. The drug may produce changes in perception, 
attention, thought processes, concentration, mood and 
feelings. 
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Motivational Factors 


By EDWIN LIPINSKI, M.D. 
B. G. LIPINSKI, Ph.D. 


1. Prohibition versus promise. One of the prime 
aims of university education is to teach problem-sol- 
ving techniques. Students are taught to seek out 
objective information in a wide-ranging fashion, to 
evaluate critically, and to arrive at independent con- 
clusions. Passive mastery of course work is not 
enough. “Creativity” is the valued measure of a per- 
son. It is the creative individual who counts. Parallel- 
ing the development of problem-solving techniques 
and creative strivings, most students are in a period 
of their development when they are experimenting, 
testing and rebelling. 

What has this to do with psychedelic drug use? 
The law, various social groups, and the student’s 
parents say that the use of psychedelic drugs is 
wrong. The prohibitions frequently convey a moral 
judgment often supported by poorly gathered data, 
exaggerated, somewhat hysterical newspaper reports 
and so forth. Although the warnings reflect genuine 
concern and even alarm, exaggerations are easily 
discerned by the enquiring student, and the entire 
prohibition is viewed as false. In those instances, 
where the student does not approach the problem in a 
methodical, information gathering fashion, the prohi- 
bition encounters the student's developing sense of 
independence expressed through questioning, testing 
and rebellion. 

Parental and social sanctions are currently com- 
peting with encouragement from a small but highly 
articulate segment of the academic community which 
presents the student with a promise. On some cam- 
puses, highly regarded professors hold out the prom- 
ise of creativity to be found through the use of 
psychedelic drugs. The lay and professional literature 
abounds with a whole spectrum of promises. 

No matter how carefully the promise is qualified, 
that is, “the right circumstances” or “in a controlled 
setting,” the seductive message remains. 

2. The contradictory message. Closely 
aligned with the previous dichotomy of prohi- 
bition versus promise is the problem of the 
contradictory message. On the one hand stu- 
dents feel that they are asked to be adult and 
to prepare themselves for responsibility and 
leadership, while, on the other hand, they feel 
that rules of behavior, areas of competence, 
and levels of function appear to be predeter- 
mined. The message seems to be “act like a 
responsible, grown up person, but we will tell 
you what is right and what is wrong.” This is 
seen in campus drinking laws, various rules 
and regulations regarding dress and appear- 
ance, the influence of neighboring communi- 
ties on the campus, and the determination of 
many university officials to act as the absent 
parent. The taking of psychedelic drugs is one 
way for the student to establish autonomy and 
undergo an experience and viewpoint which 
few people in the “Establishment” share. 
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By ANTHONY F. PHILIP, Ph. D. 
The author is the director of the Columbia College 
Counseling Service of Columbia University, New York. 
The authors are a psychiatrist and consulting psycholo- 
gist, working on student health and mental health in 
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British Colmbia. 


I should like to make one more general point 
regarding the habitual user’s fascination with the drug 
mystique, namely, that it involves a narrowing and 
focusing of his reality experience that is perhaps more 
profound in effect than the widely touted “expansion 
of consciousness.” This retreat from reality, inciden- 
tally, as well as the conspicuous narcissim it nurtures, 
is promoted explicitly by Timothy Leary and other 
spokesmen for the psychedelic cult in their injunction 
to “turn on” (with drugs), “tune in’’ (to another kind 
of reality), and ‘“‘drop out’ (of an increasingly ugly, 
and unsatisfactory adult world). The habitual user’s 
reality as it filters into him through his subculture 
indeed does seem different. This is not merely the 
“tuning in to another kind of reality” experience that 
occurs during the altered state of consciousness 
immediately following drug ingestion. Instead, it has 
to do more generally with the everyday life of the 
habitual user, that is, with the bulk of time when he is 
not under the direct pharmacological influence of 
drugs. For even during these “drug-free” periods, 
habitual users seems to be narrowly preoccupied with 
the drug mystique, to speak in a parochial jargon, to 
see the ordinary world as a nightmarish place and, in 
short, to be in a world of their own, emotionally apart 
and insulated from the ordinary problems of men. 
Mamlet also takes note of this when he holds that 
habitual drug use, rather than being a “consciousness 
expanding” experience, perhaps more importantly, 
seems instead to be a “consciousness limiting’’ one. 
That is, the scope of the habitual user’s reality experi- 


3. What does the law mean? A further extension of 
the first two points is the current preoccupation by 
many student and nonstudent groups to question the 
basis for certain laws. Prohibitions regarding marijua- 
na are especially central in this regard. For the student 
who gathers the facts, it is difficult to respect the legal 
status of prohibitions regarding marijuana. Relevant 
and well-documented empirical studies do not support 
the legal point of view. Public statements by many peo- 
ple with much knowledge in the psychedelic field indi- 
cate that current legislation regarding psychedelic 
drugs is precipitant, ill-conceived and unworkable. Stu- 
dents express concern about the philosophy of legisla- 
tion which provides prohibitions in order to protect the 
individual from himself. Such basic questions find a 
receptive climate during an era of direct testing of ques- 
tionable laws. 

4. Weill, what about ... ? In rebuttal to 
prohibitions regarding the use of psychedelic 
drugs, students often reply: “Well, what about 
alcohol, or cigarettes, or ...” and a list is 
given of items with proven physiological and 
psychological deleterious effects. 


ence is constricted in that other more ordinary and 
conventional reality encounters, such as commitment 
to work, school, heterosexual as well as more general 
social relationships either are grossly avoided or oth- 
erwise severely limited. Put another way, the habitual 
user’s life space is so filled by the drug mystique that 
little room is left for anything else. As Mamlet points 
out: 
for the habitual user magical over - valuation 
of the drug experience often goes hand in 
hand with contempt for the nonusers, his 
ideas and his values. A group, united by 
shares special experiences and by devalua- 
tion of nonmembers, is formed ... Within the 
group there arises remarkable pressure to 
intra - group conformity and ritualization, a 
pressure multiplied by the suggestibility of 
the drugged state and by the dependency 
strivings of many drug users. . . . Psychedelic 
society has particularly strong internal ties - 
even when compared with other groups shar- 
ing Revealed Truth - because the drugged 
state seems a particularly suggestible one 
and because special influence is wielded by 
the guide who directs and safeguards the 
(“acid”) tripper. . . . Instead of openness and 
receptivity to new thoughts and ideas, preser- 
vation of this special group all too often re- 
quires the avoidance of negation of anything 
which complicates or calls into question the 
shared values of the group. ... Students most 
deeply involved in this scene move toward 
ritualization of their drug experiences and 
all other social acts... When the abuse of 
drugs results in a constriction or even deteri- 
oration of the individual and a net loss to 
society, rebellion has become maladaptive. 
Most important, the use of drugs to alter per- 
ceptions of reality rather than the exercise of 
skills and capabilities to affect the real world 
is not a growth experience of the same order 
as learning, sitting-in, joining the Peace 
Corps or even draft card burning. 

The reasons students give for using drugs seem 
related to issues of ego identity, values and autonomy 
and more generally to the complex tasks of late ado- 
lescence as a whole. Consider, for instance, such rea- 
sons as self-exploration, self-discovery, and self-help; 
or consider the search for adventurous or creative 
experiences. Are these not ill-conceived manifesta- 
tions of a quest for identity and a sense of personal 
meaning? And is not drug habituation itself an at- 
tempt at resolution of the identity crisis by flirting 
with, if not in part choosing a negative identity, that 
is, an identity perversely based on elements that had 
been presented to the youngster as most undesirable? 
And is not the “Hippie” movement itself a collective 
attempt to institutionalize negative identity elements 
on a grand scale? 


Or again, are not such reasons as making a show 
of independence from parents or showing contempt 


(CAMPUS DRUG ... continued on page 6) 
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and disdain for the older generation aspects of the 
autonomy struggle and the conflict between genera- 
tions? Even a student’s dependency on drugs, I would 
suggest, can be understood, in part, as a result of an 
unsatisfactory resolution of autonomy strivings. That 
is, although the student may have the illusion that his 
rebelliousness against parental (or older generation) 
authority has made him free or autonomous, this is 
hardly self-government. Indeed, there is a loss of such 
autonomy with respect to the very drugs he now is 
dependent on as well as loss of autonomy with res- 
pect to the appetites (drives) being fed by the drugs. 
Put another way, this regression in the service of the 
pleasure principle associated with drug use involves 
restriction of the highly differentiated mental func- 
tions necessary for adaptive mastery of reality and 
thus occurs at the cost of genuine autonomy. 

This attempt at a psychoanalytically oriented 
view of the campus drug problem also has some im- 
plications for preventive approaches. It suggests, for 
instance, that merely providing educational material 
on the potential hazards of illicit drug use may be 
ineffective with certain groups of students. Such an 
approach directed at potential habitual users neglects 
the more fundamental personality conflicts of which 
such drug use is merely a symptom. In addition, it 
runs the risk of being rejected out of hand because of 
such students is probably collides head-on with their 
autonomy strivings, namely, with their defensiveness 
about their right to lead their own lives as they see 
fit. Such students tend to regard even the most toned 
down, patently nonmoralistic medical statements on 
the dangers of drug abuse as just one more example 
of older generation propaganda aimed at brainwashing 
them. Others may take a less explicitly negativistic 
position but nonetheless dismiss such educational 
approaches, for example, as the misguided efforts of 
misinformed “squares who really don’t know what 
the drug scene is all about.” 

Aside from the small number of potential habitual 
users, however, there is the vast majority of students 
who either have not yet tried drugs, or whose in- 
volvement with drugs is as yet only casual. Such stu- 
dents know relatively little about drugs beyond what 
they have learned via campus rumor mills or the 
public news media. With some notable exceptions, 
these sources of information either exaggerate the 
hazards of drugs or, on the other hand, extol their 
magical powers. The student who is exposed to these 
claims and counter-claims ordinarily has little in the 
way of responsible, balanced, authoritative informa- 
tion on which to base a decision as to whether or not 
he will use drugs. And, for better or worse, it is the 
student’s decision. 

In line with this, I would argue that the college 
administration has a responsibility, indeed an obliga- 
tion, to inform students of the potential hazards of 
drugs and of administration policies about illicit drug 
use. This is based on the assumption that availability 
of facts enhances responsible choice and possible 
mastery of a situation otherwise fraught with misin- 
formation or unknowns. .. . 
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The Massachusetts Decision: 


Of grave and immediately apparent impor- 
tance is the growing appeal marijuana has for 
young people of high school and college age and 
for those having underlying instabilities or per- 
sonality disorders of varying degrees. In many 
instances, the ones least capable of coping with 
the mind altering effects of the drug are the 
ones most likely to be adversely affected by its 
use. 

The serious effects of marijuana superimposed upon 
mental and personality disorders have been described at 
length and in great detail by competent experts. I find 
this testimony persuasive. Actually, there is little, if any 
dispute, in this area between the defendants’ experts and 
the Commonwealth’s experts. Furthermore, all of them 
testified that they do not advocate the use of marijuana, 


In its application to youngsters of high 
school and college age, the problems presented 
by the use of this drug assume tremendous pro- 
portions. There is no persuasive evidence that 
its use produces any beneficial results. The 
defense asserts that the drug causes no direct 
physical harm. Neither do heroin and other 
“hard” drugs, but few youngsters dare to experi- 
ment with these. Unfortunately, many marijua- 
na users do not have the same apprehension or 
fear concerning its use, as they do of the physi- 
cally addictive drugs. This, I feel, is one of the 
real dangers which permeates the problem. 
Marijuana is likely to be used, at least initially, 
as a lark, as an adventure without fear of ser- 
ious consequences. Thus, the first and appar- 
ently innocuous step may be taken in a succes- 
sion of others possibly leading to drastic re- 
sults. 

This phase of the problem is further complicated by 
those who unwittingly and perhaps unintentionally create 
the impression that marijuana is harmless, because it is 
not physically addictive. The young seize upon such utter- 
ances to rationalize their conduct. 

While it is generally agreed that marijuana 
does not cause physical addiction as do heroin 
and the other “hard” narcotics, there was ample 
and compelling testimony that its use causes 
psychological dependence. Its users may not be 
driven to its repeated use by a physical craving, 
but they may come to resort to it habitually in 
order to compensate for real or imagined inade- 
quacies or to avoid real or imagined problems. 
This pernicious and insidious form of addiction 
is sometimes the first step in the direction of 
the more potent or physically addictive drugs. 

It is a universally accepted fact that marijuana is a 
mind altering drug and is used for that specific purpose. 
It is also a generally accepted fact that the drug has no 
medically recognized therapeutic value. In addition to its 
adverse effect on ill-adjusted persons, at best, it provides 
an insubstantial crutch to its user, giving him a feeling of 


intoxication in varying degrees. It provides a false sense 
of capabilities, strength and courage. This is of great 
importance when the drug user is faced with a problem 
which demands exercise of judgment and where the drug 
substitutes a euphoric and unreal feeling of exhiliration 
for the calm and logical thinking required by the circum- 
stances. 

In place of positive thinking and positive 
action, the user’s mind is altered and distorted 
causing serious interference with his powers of 
perception and coordination and his ability to 
judge the passage of time and space. 

The defendants assert that marijuana provides a cer- 
tain amount of happiness or relaxation without harmful 
results. | am not persuaded by the evidence that the re- 
sulting euphoria is, in fact, a pleasurable and rewarding 
experience. I remain unconvinced by the evidence that 
the average user is made happy or contented - even for a 
short period of time. The normal brain function is altered 
or suspended, making the user more susceptible to the 
influence of others. The use of the drug also tends to ac- 
centuate any tendency toward improper conduct. In addi- 
tion, it induces an abnormally subjective concentration 
on trivia. In short, marijuana produces a state which is 
analogous to a temporary mental aberration. Its pro- 
longed and excessive use may induce a psychotic state, 
especially in those individuals with pre-existing psycho- 
logical problems. 

In my opinion a proper inference may be 
drawn from the evidence that there is a rela- 
tionship between the use of marijuana and the 
incidence of crime and anti-social behavior. 


Marijuana ‘guilty’ 


On December 19, 1967, G. Joseph Tauro, 
Chief Justice of the Superior Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts entered his decision on 
an appeal which was billed as a test-case for the 
legality of United States drug laws. 


The two defendants had been apprehended 
at Boston’s Logan International Airport with five 
pounds of marijuana. Convicted in District Court 
on two counts each, and faced with one year jail 
terms, the young men initiated an appeal which 
helped isolate marijuana as an issue separate 
from the more harmful drugs with which it is asso- 
ciated in present laws. The judge however did not 
see sufficient reason to declare any part of the law 
unconstitutional, although he acknowledged the 
limitations of the law in certain areas, and recom- 
mended both more general education and discre- 
tion on judges’ part. 





a 


Conclusion 


Within the limitations of our present statistical 
information, we can only speculate as to the 
precise nature and scope of the relationship. 
This is, to a certain degree, the hidden aspect of 
the problem. We cannot, at present, ascertain to 
what extent marijuana is.a contributing factor 
in motor vehicle and other accidents, school 
drop-outs, criminal activity, cases of ‘‘hard”’ 
narcotics addiction, broken homes and ruined 
careers, irrational and deviate acts, or losses of 
ambition and of the desire to become produc- 
tive members of society. Although the extent of 
such results may be speculative, it is my opinion 
that a strong inference may be drawn from the 
evidence presented at this hearing that a causal 
relationship does exist between the use of mari- 
juana and these assorted, social evils. In order 
to establish more firmly the nature and scope of 
this relationship, exhaustive and incisive stud- 
ies must be undertaken. 

In any event, there is no indication from the evidence 
that the user of marijuana becomes, through its use, a 
better student, a better worker, more dedicated to the 
public interest, or more efficient or productive in any 
undertaking. On the contrary, there is convincing. evi- 
dence that the converse is true. 

Many succumb to the drug as a handy means 
of withdrawing from the inevitable stresses and 
legitimate demands of society. The evasion of 
problems and escape from reality seem to be 
among the desired effects of the use of marijua- 
na. Its use is not so much a symbol of dissent 
in order to effectuate changes in our social 
system, but rather a manifestation of a selfish 
withdrawal from society. 

The lessons of history and the experiences of other 
nations teach us that such artificial alteration of the nor- 
mal brain function by the use of drugs has been harmful 
both to the individual and to society in which he lives. The 
evidence clearly indicates that where a sub-culture has 
developed which tolerates the general use of marijuana or 
its derivatives, the harmful results have become clearly 
manifest. It is of great significance that the vast majority 
of nations have outlawed its use. 

Although its relevancy is doubtful, there 
was the unavoidable comparison of marijuana 
with alcohol. Alcohol has some therapeutic 
value and its use is not limited solely to the 
achievement of a state of intoxication or the 
alteration of the mental processes. Further- 
more, the use of alcohol is supported here and 
elsewhere by many centuries of cultural experi- 
ence. Admittedly, its misuse has posed serious 
problems and continues to do so. But these 
problems, as they now exist, could be greatly 
expanded and compounded by the legalization 
of the use of marijuana. It is difficult to justify 
any law which would permit an expansion in 
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The moral value of using drugs 


By BELA SOMFAI, S.J. 
Department of Theology 


Only an open-minded attitude will 
help us to solve the different problems 
created by the rapid spread of the old and 
new types of mind-expanding or hallucina- 
tory drugs. Their physiological harmfulness 
or harmlessness, their psychological damage 
or benefit, the socioogical and legal prob- 
lems created by the “drug-culture” are all 
different aspects under which this typical 
phenomenon of the nineteen-sixties can be 
discussed, studied or evaluated. To make 
the picture more complete; and more com- 
plicated too, | would like to bring up an- 
other, more or less neglected point for dis- 
cussion. This is the moral value of using 
drugs. 


The legal prohibition, the presumed 
facts of physiological, psychological or so- 
cial damage, are indications pointing to- 
wards the immorality of their use; but these 
are external and quite often only acciden- 
tal reasons in a moral evaluation of the 
“drug-culture”. One can think of a legal 
system in which the use of certain drugs is 
permitted, one can talk about (or at least 
reasonable hope for) harmless drugs. And 
yet their use (save the case of medical or 
psychological treatment) remains intrinsical- 
ly contrary to human nature. 


Positive achievement and 
happi ness 


Human existence compels us to self- 
fulfillment, to the realization of our poten- 
tials; and this can only take place through 
positive achievements. Only by gaining 
something, only be realizing and possessing 


certain values does one become a “person 


within the community of persons”. 

Happiness follows self-achievement. It 
is the fruit, the result of the possession of 
values. In the order of realities it can only 
be conceived as second to the possession of . 
the goal of human activity. 


The use of drugs to create a state of 
happiness, therefore, is an attempt to re- 
verse this order and create a situation of 
pleasure without a corresponding object. 
This, to my mind, is an attempt which frus- 
trates the basic tendencies of human nature, 
and therefore it must be considered immor- 
al. 

The use of LSD, they say, expands the 
area of consciousness and helps the person 
to a better self-knowledge. To expand the 
limits of knowledge, even at the expense of 
risks and sacrifices, is a typical human ef- 
fort. It is a manifestation of our inborn 
capacity for self-transcendence. Yet self- 
knowledge, self-understanding, is only a 
consequence of the proper knowledge of 
this world around us. 

But there is no such thing as intuitive 
self-understanding. The discovery of the self 
follows the discovery of the world. Proper 
knowledge of other persons and _ things 
around me will help to relate myself to 
them, and by the way of reflection, it will 
give me a better self-knowledge also. “Self- 
knowledge” without respect to the objective 
reality is illusion, a danger in itself, not 
tomention the dangers created by the artifi- 
cial influence of hallucinatory drugs. 

To conclude my remarks, | would like to 
mention an historical fact. Hedonism was 
the byproduct of decadent cultures. In the 
morbid self-centeredness of the “drug-cul- 
ture” | fail to discover the signs of human 
progress. 
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Drugs again 


Two issues ago we were looking for three relat- 
ed results of our extensive coverage of the problem 
of drugs. These were to be : 

@ an appreciation for the relative social daring 
and open-mindedness of Loyola’s official stand on 
drugs; 

@ a sense of the urgent need for concrete, un- 
biased, believable public education on drugs; 

@a realization that Loyola as a university 
community must find some way of relevantly res- 
ponding to laws which it implicitly considers unjust. 

In that issue we emphasized the first and third 
points editorially. And the center pages on LSD were 
to have shown, through the writing of someone ‘on a 
trip’, the awesome psychological consequences of 
taking acid. 

This didn’t work, apparently; most comments 


A better paper 


We'll admit it. 


It took a long time, but finally we've realized 
that, slim as the chance is, we just might not be per- 
fect. 

The Loyola NEWS is weak on on-campus cover- 
age. While we hope that the society papers might 
provide information on personal goings-on, there are 
still very many stories which should reach the NEWS 
and just don’t. 

Part of the problem is staff. The other part is 
contacts. 

Happily, we‘ve attracted a small number of new 
staffers recently. We could use a lot more -- people 
who can type, or like to phone others, or get a kick 
out of going into the Caf and asking someone his 
opinion. A lot of the stories we'd like to do don’t 
need dictionaries, thesauru ... well whatever the 
plural is. 

We mentioned contacts. It’s impossible to assign 
stories unless you've heard of them. So if you know 
something that we ought to pursue, come to the of- 
fice and leave a note somewhere in the mess, or 
write, or phone: details you'll find at the bottom of 
the masthead. 

Another thing we like is letters. We print all 
coherent, non-libellous letters we get. And besides 
the stimulation of writing and the satisfaction of 
seeing the letter printed, here’s an added incentive 
(suggested by one of our printers): the best letter 
received for each issue wins a quart of beer. If the 
letter is anonymous, the editor promises to chug-a- 
lug it. Oh yes -- up to five hundred words, preferably 
typed and double-spaced. 
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have indicated that the real point was missed, 
namely, that LSD provides a picture of one’s true self 
which is too penetrating, too clear, too harrowing to 
be seen safely by anyone except the most self-know- 
ing person. 

Today we try again. We and Dean Shearer. The 
preceding pages contain the most lucid and under- 
standable information on drugs we could find. And 
while the weight of argument is decidedly against 
the use of drugs, it is still clear that drug laws are 
of questionable efficacy and equity. 

On the other side, the Dean's office is hosting 
three experts. We hope they can clarify, for us and 


for you, what is still unsaid in the NEWS. 
And why so much noise? Because people about 
us are definitely in danger, and because it is possi- 


ble to do something about it. 





“DO YOU SWEAR TO TELL. . .?” The ubiquitous 
and normally taciturn man in red opens up for 
today’s drug conference. 





Gung-Ho, Gunga Dow 


Dear Sir, 

The controversy over allowing 
war-implicated companies to re- 
cruit on campus has finally 
reached Loyola,’ with a fizz. At 
McGill and Sir George vicious de- 
bates, demonstrations, the rise and 
fall of student governments. Here 
the issue passes with a two-sen- 
tence summary of a Board of Direc- 
tors motion. 

A few comments then. 

First of all, I reject out of hand 
any suggestion that the banning of 
on-campus recruiting in any way 
curtails the freedom of the indi- 
vidual in choosing whom he works 
for. It is simply not so. Companies 
still seek graduates, ardently bom- 
bard them with material and ask 
them for interviews. All job oppor- 
tunities are still listed. 

A ban on on-campus recruiting 
would simply mean that the compa- 
ny representatives would not be 
allowed the use of campus facili- 
ties such as offices. Thus it is sheer 
nonsense that the advocates of an 
open recruitment policy have seen 
themselves as champions of the 
right of the individual student to 
decide for himself, as protected 
from a few self-appointed radicals. 

If the individual’s freedom, then, 
is not endangered, why should the 
university community implicate 
itself in this way by giving tacit 
approval to these companies. As 
one company representative said in 
reference to on-campus recruiting, 
“Either you're for us or against us.” 

What amazes me is the reaction 
from administrations across Cana- 
da. Either there is total silence, as 
with the Christian fathers of our 
institution, or pious declarations 
defending the student’s freedom of 
decision. What could this mean? 
Had the administration finally re- 
cognized the student activists’ 
demand for total freedom outside 
the scholastic sphere, had they fi- 


nally recognized the injustice of | 


legislating morality? 

No! For together with their re- 
sponse to demands in this area, 
administrations continue to impose 


their brand of paternalistic justice 
on the student. 

What does it really mean then, 
when administrations suddenly 
find for the individual? Do they 
really mean it, or could it be that 
they are more worried about the 
big companies, big business, the 
Board of Governors and their con- 
tributions, in sum the university as 
a corporation? 


The administrations’ action or 
lack of it is then symptomatic of the 
universities’ abdication of their 
role as leaders of society, and re- 
flects their cowering before finan- 
cial contributor and their present 
position as intimidated mauthpiece 
of the status quo. 

It will be a long struggle before 
administrations are forced to real- 
ize they are here for their students, 
not for a society-at-large which is 
necessarily suffering from intellec- 
tual lag. 

Gerry Pollakis 
Arts IV 


Patting the non-existent back 


“Congratulations, Loyola! You 
win the all-time award for apathy 
for the umpteenth consecutive 
year!” 


Those are the only fitting words 
for the massive turnout of candi- 
dates for the sixteen Board of Di- 
rectors seats which were supposed 
to have been contested this week. 
Thanks to our overriding spirit of 
unconcern, the deadline for filing 
nomination papers elapsed with 
only eight prospects having pre- 
sented themselves. My fellow-Loy- 
olans in-the Board of Directors, in 
order for it to be truly democratic, 
must be appointed by the Execu- 
tive. 


Oh yes, we believe firmly in the 
rights of the people to determine 
their own destiny. “Long live parti- 
cipatory democracy!” we shriek 
from the Tower of the Administra- 
tion Building. Oh yes, we demand 
representation on the College Sen- 
ate and its committees. Oh yes, we 
are the swinging generation, out to 
replace war by love, competition 
by cooperation, repression by lib- 
eration. We stand ready to fight on 
the barricades to remake the world 
in the inage of Ramparts magazine. 


Then the test comes. Eight peo- 
ple are willing to compete to fill 
sixteen empty places in the legisla- 


ture that we, the protest-hardened 
world-shakers, control. Where are 
the others? Probably they are 
lounging in the Car, belly-aching 
about how bad the student govern- 
ment is, or what they would do if 
they only ran the show on the Col- 
lege committees. But do not ask 
them to get involved now. 


When there are not enough 
nominees to have an election to the 
representative body that exists 
exclusively for the students’ use, 
how much hope is there that our 
“hip” generation will really do 
anything to gain more voice in the 
university community as a whole? 
How much hope is there that we 
really will go out and conquer so- 
ciety as we claim we are doing al- 
ready? Perhaps enlightened des- 
potism is not such a bad idea after 
all. 

Robert Wilkins 

Arts IV 

Student Senator 
Nominations are open until Fri- 


day - ed. 








More letters 
on page 21 
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A New Cinema for a New Society 


Art is a prophet. And one of the prophetic roles of 
art is to reflect social change before we are aware that it 
is taking place. 

Our environment, like the air we breathe, is invisible 
to us. We are no more conscious of it than a fish is aware 
of the sea he swims in. While this is no problem for a 
fish, it is a problem for man, because he must become 
aware of his milieu if he is to deal with it humanly. 

Art, and in particular, the film, solves this problem 
by making the environment visible for man. The means 
by which art films serve this purpose are many: by op- 
posing or attacking the environment; by distorting it 
through satire; by exaggerating its faults or singling out 
its mirtues. 

Outrage is the customary reaction when the cinema, 
or any other art, shakes the environment boat this way. 
One of the first cries heard is, “Why aren't movies the 
way they used to be?” The remark itself shows that we 
detect social change first of all in our art. 

It is the role of film art, today, to prevent our think- 
ing that nothing has changed. The sign of this change is 
the new kind of cinema that is appearing on our theatre 
screens. 

What is this different kind of film? It is one with lit- 
tle narrative continuity; disjointed and isolated remarks 
instead of conversation; characters who do not resemble 
the people we know; and techniques such as the jump 
cut, dream sequence and fantasy, which follow one an- 
other with such rapidity that we are often left behind. 

New Criticism 

So different is this kind of film that a seminar held in 
conjunction with the New York International Film Festival 
last September raised the question, “Do we need a new 
film criticism?” The eminent critics on the panel did not 
answer the question adquately, perhaps because it was 
such a painful question to ask of a critic. In the waste- 
land of film criticism today, most critics merely tell the 
story and let you know if you will probably like it, or not. 

This method was never a substitute for real criticism, 
but today it is proving to be totally inadequate, for there 
is no longer any story to tell, and the continuity of the 
film comes from a different source than the well-made 
plot. 

Perhaps the new cinema will precipitate a crisis in 
film criticism. What is more important is that it create a 
crisis in us, so we can see and account for the New Socie- 
ty. 

if we concentrate on the changing society, for a 
moment, how does it appear in this “mirror” of the 
movies? 

The society that the cinema shows us is, above all, 
secular. Of the many senses given this word by Harvey 
Cox in his Secular City, the one that is most appropriate 
is that of a society in which man “is turning his attention 
away from worlds beyond, and turning toward this world 
and this time.” 

Whether this is really “man’s coming of age,” or not, 
it is a painful process in which man is severed from reli- 
gious and rational control over his mind, his language, 
and even his personal relationships. Man feels alone and 
helpless, no longer able to relate to others, to society at 
large or to himself. 

One of the first effects of the secular severance from 
the past is that man becomes acutely aware of the ab- 
surdity around him. For the first time aspects of human 
life appear ridiculous. The ancients knew of these ele- 
ments of reality, and they called them demons or spirits, 
chance or fortune. 


“Adult Education” 


By ANTHONY SCHILLACI, OP 


Today, we feel more able to deal with such phe- 
nomena scientifically, but the very number of such mean- 
ingless features of life seems to have multiplied. We are 
troubled over nuclear warfare, the Kennedy assassina- 
tion, ruthless automation, racial suppression, casual vio- 
lence, and runaway sexuality. 

Many of these problems have a “scientific” solution, 
but they lack a human dimension to modify their impact. 
All the patterns seem shattered, and we sometimes won- 
der if they ever did exist. 

A blind groping for méaning follows: Who am I? We 
are like Pierre, in Sundays and Cybele, sitting in a rail- 
road station, waiting to learn our name, victims of tech- 
nology’s masterpiece-war. 

Contemporary films reflect this break in the logical 
sequence of life. Plot, as it is proper to drama or the 
novel, has been excised from many recent films in the 
interests of approaching more closely the reality of life. 
Darling, The Pumpkin Eaters, 8'/2, or Last Year at Marien- 
bad lack a story line, and seem to warn us that life itself 
no longer has a beginning, middle and end. 

The film is trying to understand the chaos of modern 
life, to sublimate it, and help us to face it. Here too, this 
service is of inestimable value, for unless we face our 
lives, we cannot live them humanly. 

In the present scheme of courage, the hero is the one 
who is willing to see the world as it is, whether it be 
secular, absurd, or dehumanized. However, we have a 
weapon for this modern day small-scale heroism, and it 
is the cinema. The cinema enables us to look at realities 
= horrible to contemplate in real life, and to destroy 
them. 

But isn’t this too depressing? Doesn‘t such a concep- 
tion confuse art with masochism? These are familiar reac- 
tions, and understandable ones. We need not adhere to 
the philistine motto, “I go to the movies to relax,” in or- 
der to feel at times that the world IS in a mess, but do 
we need to have our noses rubbed in it at every turn? 

The answer is somewhat complex. For one thing, the 
majority of films that open our eyes to reality are not 
depressing except to an audience unable to read their 
content of hope. This hope may not be spelled out in 
heroic letters against a golden sunset, or in the glittering 
rays of a friendly cloud, but it is there. 


Perhaps our definition of “depressing” is at fault. Do 
we equate it with anything that punctures the lovely 
bubble the advertising media have created for us? The 
world in which everyone is alive with Pepsi-Cola, secure 
with Dial, and confident that Ajax IS stronger than dirt, 
can be a world insulated against all reality. 

We sometimes choke with nostalgia for the good old 
days, touchingly described in the song: “Where never is 
heard a discouraging word, and the skies are not cloudy 
all day.” Well, we are no longer “Home on the Range,” 
and we are made to realize this by facing four absurdi- 
ties of our human condition, as it is presented in the con- 
temporary film: 

1( The Loss of Identity, resulting from absurd mental 
disorder, 

2( The Loss of Vocation, resulting from meaningless 
work life. 

3( The Death of Community, leading to a world 
filled with violence. 

4( The Death of Love, leading to sex as a therapeutic 
ritual. 

The Loss of Identity is frequently dealt with in the 
cinema as mental disorder. The fascination of contempo- 






rary films with mental states is a product of the directors’ 
concern over human fragmentation. 

The viewer who would see Repulsion, The Collector, 
and The Red Desert in quick succession might have his 
faith in normality shaken. Each of these films explores 
another dark recess of the interior universe, presenting 
characters of an exaggerated or subhuman type. 


And yet, are these people really so different? Today, 
we are beginning to recognize mental disorder as an 
exaggerated attempt at normalcy. The films that show 
man calling out to other men over a sea of irrational 
fears may be portraying our own condition better than 
we realize. All of us are victims of an increasing abstrac- 
tion from life. 


Pierre, in Antonioni’s The Eclipse, lives in the unreal 
world of the stock exchange, where fortunes are lost and 
lives broken by the exchange of tiny slips of paper, 
covered with unintelligible figures. In a world where the 
transfer of goods had been reduced to the almost pure 
communication of the credit card, human values suffer. 
Like Joseph K., in The Trial, these new heroes have no 
names. 


The Loss of Vocation bears fruit in the absurdity of a 
meaningless work life. Many recent films, such as those 
of Antonioni, place man in the crisis of his career, where 
he realizes that his dream of doing something significant 
with his life will never materialize. 


Marx saw that work, which should mean the active 
relatedness of man to nature (tending the garden, as 
Genesis has it), has been corrupted and turns man into a 
thing. 


The film director is equally concerned to show this 
crushing object-ification. Joseph K. in The Trial, supervises 
a vast office staff, and is guilty of presiding over their 
dehumanization. In Saturday Night, Sunday Morning, 
Arthur Seaton reacts to the routine of life at his lathe. 
Examples are numberless, but the picture is the same - 
an alienation from self through a pointless labor. 


The Death of Community is what triggers the ab- 
surdity of casual violence on every level of life, from the 
child beaten by its mother, to the threat of nuclear war. 


Why, we may ask, are recent films so preoccupied 
with violence? The answer is that the artist sees this vio- 
lence in the world. He sees it in a way we have ceased 
to see it, and so he wishes to compel us to look, and to 
understand it. In a serious film, violence does not appear 
as a sop to the seemingly limitless capacity of the mass 
audience for this commodity. For this latter effect of gra- 
tuitous vilence we have The Nanny, Hush, Hush Sweet 
Charlotte, or the films of Hitchcock to please the masses. 


Th serious artist shows violence in the attempt to 
find some meaning in it, as we are still trying to find 
meaning in the slaughter of six million Jews. Is it any 
wonder that he sometimes fails? His role is an exalted 
one. In a sense, it is one he has taken over from the 
Church, as Harvey Cox reminds us, for the artist has be- 
come the Cultural Exorcist, driving out of the society the 
subpersonal demons which warp and twist human life. 


The film director who shows us the violence of Knife 
in the Water, Hiroshima, Mon Amour or The Pawnbroker, 
is attempting to heal a socio-cultural neurosis which will 
only fester as long as we are unaware of it. 


Finally, the Death of Love appears, leading to the 
ultimate absurdity that substitutes for love the guilty ri- 
tual of joyless sex. The films of Torre Nilsson (Summer 
Skin, Hand in the Trap) are filled with such therepeutic 
sex, motivated by self-disgust and performed with fright- 
ening detachment. 


In these films, as in those of Antonioni, when all 
communication breaks down, the characters reach out for 
one another in the vain hope that physical contact, even 
physical shock, can relieve their numbness. 


The breakdown of emotional values in a middle 
class society forms the theme of man a contemporary 
film. When the artist cannot assign a cause, he proposes 
instead a remedy. Most often love, in any number of dis- 
torted forms, is the remedy. Sexuality is not invented by 
the contemporary cinema, but it is recognized, shown for 
what it has become today, and thereby understood. 

The prophetic role of film art consists in its ability to 
reveal the above absurdities must be made visible, and 
we ourselves recognizable within the context of these si- 
tuations. The New Cinema, then, shows us there is a new 
Society. 

These films have somewhat sublimated the horrors 
which they investigate, so that they are not too terrible 
to look upon. It is up to us now to look upon them and 
understand them if we can. 

We can no longer take refuge in a mythical golden 
age of “positive statement” by the arts. The glimpses of 
reality that cinema gives us are designed to re-create us, 
to send us out to look upon the same realities in our own 
lives without fear. It is up to us to take this courageous 
step, without which we cannot live as a part of the New 
Society. 

-REPRINTED FROM ‘THE CHALLANGE’ 


A QUESTION OF EMPHASIS— 
AND DEGREE 


BOL BBB PEO PBBPIPOPIEOP_OPP_ PPP 


Peter Adamakos, 21, is a Mon- 
trealer who has made 28 motion pic- 
tures, and whose first feature film 
will be soon released. He is Presi- 
dent of Disada Productions, (a 
group welcoming young people), 
which produces both live and ani- 
mated films. 


The last ten years have witnessed a 
genuine revolution, as well as. evolution, 
in the Cinéma. A revolution begun in 
Europe has made us more aware of film 
as thiscentyru’s most exciting and legiti- 
mate art, and a continuing evolution of 
technical skills, mainly in the United 
States, has complemented this revolu- 
tion. But with all that has been written, 
said, and indeed filmed, one can feel that 
thé cinéma, its artists and commentators, 
have been one-sided in their emphasis 
and extreme in degree in delaying with 
this revolution. 


Today's emphasis is on the personal 
and so-called realistic films. Talented 
artists, with a total command of their 
medium, who led the revolution are say- 
ing what they must say, and generally 
they are saying it well. In so doing they 
lift cinéma to new artistic heights, yet 
also invite imitators. There ‘‘enfants” 
have become “terrible’’ indeed in the 
second generation. Reading your poetry 
is out. Making your film is in. We this 
have, ironically, an assembly-line stream 
of personal, artistic films. Few are mas- 
terpieces, some are good, but most are 
bombs, of the hundred-megaton variety. 
This emphasis on personal, artistic films 
has given us serious and sincere film- 
makers such as Fellini, Zinnemann, Ros- 
sellini, Lelouch, and Hitchcock. And 
then, it has given us others, such as 
Vadim, Clayton, Bergman, Bunnuel, and 
Antonioni, of the arty-farty school. 





This school believes that to be an ar- 
tistic success a film must include (a) one 
bed scene (b) one nude scene (not neces- 
sarily simultaneous with the bed scene, 
though it helps) (c) dreary black-and- 
white photography (d) Pessimistic stories 
with no solutions at the end (which 
therefore can really come at any time, 
usually when the budget runs out) (e) 
Characters who are faceless, emotion- 
less, and boring (f) Two of: sadism, vio- 
lence, paranoia, masochism, mutilation, 
perversion, etc. All these ingredients 
must be included, whether necessary or 
not. 


And so they come streaming off the 
assembly line, packaged alike. And what 
happens? Exhibitors use catchlines 
which insult our intelligence, and run the 
same type of seamy little ad for each 
newly-arrived import (financed, sup- 


posedly, by the funds saved on the ac- - 


tress’s wardrobe. They advertise “Tokyo 
Olympiad as a film about sex inspec- 
tions’ which it is in truth an excellent 
non-sexual film record of the Tokyo 
Olympic Games. Hollywood is written 
off as not “in,” or worthy of considera- 
tion, and the cocktail circuit, led by film 





oS 


Walt Disney Production 


“The greatest film-maker of all time is Walt-Disney. Contrary to popular 
smear, he did not make films for children. He made films for every- 


body.” 





critics, pretend to understand incoherent 
films by schitzophrenic Europeans and 
immature Americans. (Just two tweeks 
ago a friend of mine was hired as a film 
reviewer in Montreal on condition that 
he pan Hollywood films. 


Film Societies repeat the same films 
year after year in the hopes of seeing the 
light which isn’t really there. And now 
they praise “underground” films, which 
are at least well-named. (They should 
have remained buried. 


There is too much emphasis on the 
nouvelle vague imitations, which may one 
day spring back and hurt those very few 
legitimate and serious film artists who 
began or are continuing the cinematic rev- 
olution. This is becoming evident with the 
cries for increased censorship at a time 
when the cinéma must rid itself of this 
yolk once and for all. The irresponsibility 
of the many is limiting the artistic integrity 
of the few, and is destroying the artistic 
freedom of all. 


The unquestioning acceptance of 
films which defend themselves as art 
(while in reality a disguise for trash the 
product of pessimistic and perverted 
minds, accepted by critics and film-mak- 
ers who should know better), points up 
the question of emphasis in today’s 
films. Any person must have the un- 
questione right to film whatever he wish- 
es in the name of art, whether sincerely 
made as such or not. And everyone 


should have the right to see all claimed 
art complete and uncensored. But it is 
the duty of film-makers, artists and crit- 
ics to safeguard art against misuse. 
Emphasis, like censorship, must come 
from within, or it will be imposed from 
without. 


But if there is a crisis in emphasis, there 
is also a crisis in degree. Lenin once said 
that if he could have only one ally, he 
wished it would be the motion picture. He 
understood the power of the motion pic- 
ture, as films of the period clearly show. 
This power can be either a positive or 
negative force, both in a social and in a 
moral sense, and today’s films are over- 
whelmingly negative both in social and 
moral degree. The personal philosophy of 
today’s film-makers often seems to border 
on nihilism. All is lost, man is basically 
evil and expresses it almost totally, we are 
doomed, life has no purpose, etc. ad nau- 
seam. Rather than valid commentaries we 
are presented very often with pessimism 
in the raw. 


Charlie Brown says “Bleah!” after 
talking to Lucy or after seeing the latest 
film. Nor only do they no define social 
and personal problems, they rarely pre- 
sent constructive solutions or alterna- 
tives. The films open with dull, dreary 
settings, in which lost-soul characters 
(who you'd never want to know) crawl 
about their drab lives without trying to 
correct the source of their problems, 
whether it lies within themselves or 
within society. Dull. Drab. Bleah! 
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By 


PETER 
ADAMAKOS 





We live in a world of fantasy. The 
bomb, spray deodorants, rocket ships, all 
this is fantastic. The word “realistic” has 
almost lost its meaning. If “realistic” 
refers to everyday life, then it may in- 
deed be “realistic” but it will not be real. 


The real things in life are composed 
of true feelings, human qualities, both 
good and bad. We are, after all, human 
beings, and that is saying a lot, regard- 
less of what most film-makers tell us. 
We do have the capacity to create the 
world and society we seek. It is the 
will that we lack. 





What is most lacking is conviction. 
Today we have many causes but few 
convictions. A positive attitude, a posi- 
tive philosophy is needed more today 
than ever before, and the rub is that with 
it we could do today far more than ever 
before. Positive philosophies will lead to 
positive action, and the greatest ally we 
could have will be the motion picture. 
There is a similarity between “Alice in 
Wonderland” and “Darling”. The world 
of each girl is fantastic, unrealistic. But 
at least Alice is sane and is trying to 
make what she can of it, and indeed, 
escape to the better world she knows 
exists outside her nightmare. 


The greatest film-maker of all time is 
Walt Disney. Contrary to popular smear, 
he did not make films for children. He 
made films for everybody. Yet Disney, 
whose career, films, and philosophy, do 
comprise sound, valid, legitimate, and 


.profound philosophies per se, is not seri- 


ously considered by the arty-farties. His 
work is an example of artistic integrity, 
film quality, experimentation, technical 
advancement and positive philosophy 
unequalled in film history. “Mary Pop- 
pins,” and “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs,” are among the greatest films of 
all time. One in live-action, one in ani- 
mation, each qualifies due to artistic 
quality and production excellence. 


The Disney philosophy is a valid one 
for our time; and just as the hippies are 
a philosophical improvement on _ the 
beatniks, within five years Disney will 
be “in” and his films, especially most of 
the animated features, will be the subject 
of many film festivals and books. As the 
need for a positive philosophy to effect 
change grows, what will Cinéma’s role 
be? 


The nihilist film-makers will not even 
try to change the world and their imita- 
tors will not advance the art of the mo- 
tion picture. They will stagnate our art in 
the pits of pessimism and ignore its ful- 
lest artistic and social potentials. At the 
time of society’s greatest crises, what 
will we do? Contribute to society's sick- 
hess, or present optimistic, positive alter- 
natives? What will film-makers, artists, 
technicians exhibitors, distributors, and 
in many ways most importantly - the 
audiences - do? We are human beings, 
and in 1968 that is still saying a lot. For 
we have a choice. 
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QUEBEC CENSORSHIP : 
WILL IT STILL BE A QUESTION 


By TONY BURMAN 


Will there ever be a red letter day in the 
history of Quebec film censorship? 

Perhaps not. Those who condemned the 
cultural abyss of the Duplessis regime when 
censors hewed and hacked their merry way 
through film upon film are hardly ripe for 
premature cries of victory. 

Yet victory they may have . . . eventually. 

Judgment must still be withheld on the 
new laws passed by the Quebec parliament 
last August on film censorship. 

But, if nothing else, it appears that the 
illusions of official Quebec are approaching 
- albeit ever-so-slowly - the realities of 
public sentiment on what films should appea 
in this province. 

And, hopefully, August 12, 1967 - 
date when royal assent was given Bill 


by age groups. 

By no means does this end fhe question 
of censorship. But it goes a lon§ way in per- 
mitting the showing of “controfersial” films to 
a mature audience. 

Four classifications were/set up: 

- Films for all, that i¥ movies which can 
be shown to people of aff ages; 

- Adolescents and gdults, meaning films 
restricted to persons A4 years of age and 
older; 

- Adults only, fi 
age and up; 

- And films 













s for people 18 years of 








o be shown to “restricted 
audiences with gpecial interests.” 

Ignore thd last classification. It’s de- 
ceiving. Premfer Daniel Johnson’s example of 
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a restricted audience was “like a group of 
anatomists who want to see a film of anato- 
my.” 

Needless to say, this doesn’t appease the 
individual who is against censorship per se. 
Yet it does - theoretically, at least make the 
situation a little more conducive to the 
development of contemporary cinema in the 
province. 

It solves the “problem” of showing films 
aimed primarily at the mature viewer - but 
accessible to all ages. 

Included in the bill was permission for 
drive-in theatres in Quebec. Apart from indi- 
cating a hopefully “enlightened” new atti- 
tude by Quebec, this clause had no bearing 
on censorship. 

The Board of Censors, now called under 
Bill 52 the “Cinema Supervisory Board”, is 
empowered with the right to forbid the show- 
ing of a movie if it “is prejudicial to public 
order and good morals.” Enough said. 

Last summer's legislation was another in 
the history of ammendments to the original 
Movie Pictures Act of 1925. 

This came into being after 78 children 
died in a theatre fire in downtown Montreal. 
Originally charged to protect children from 
injury by denying them permission into a 
theatre, the act emerged as the protector 
against alleged immorality in contemporary 
cinema as well. 

Minor changes occurred in 1940 and 
1951. However, as late as last year, no child 
under 10 years old could legally watch films 
- including Walt Disnesy’s and no person 
under 15 years of age could legally be 
permitted in theatres on weekdays or on 
weekends after six o'clock. 





ANATOMY? | 


Although hardly libertarian in its essence, 
it nevertheless was relaxed in its application, 
particularly since 1963. 

This was the year when a government 
report was released on film censorship de- 
nouncing the “authoritarianism” of the past 
and calling for “artistic integrity of the film 
medium.” 

“Censorship is powerless to hold back the 
wave of platitudes and nonsense, which in 
the long run corrupts public taste,” it read, 
“Basically tolerance has always betrayed 
fear and has always been dependent on in- 


aa 


its recommendations took four years to be 






may be rejected in total by the board - but 
may not be cu 
But its duf\es to protect the public’s 
“good morals” leave it open to question. Are 
they reading the public right? Can they? 










One member tarmed her role on the 
board as “judging fms according to its in- 
terpretation of social standards of the western 
world.” 













Seven members. Seven _ interpretations. 
Will their consensus be agreeable to Que- 
bec’s film buffs. Probably \ot if past per- 
formance indicates anything. Yhe censors’ his- 
tory in this province works agaikst them. 
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The Underground Film 


The term “Underground Film” 
was used originally to describe low- 
budget masculine adventure films of 
the thirties and forties. By 1959 the 
word underground described an atti- 
tude: a determination that films 
should be made and should be 
seen despite economic and legal bar- 
riers. Definitions, however, are risky 
for the underground film is nothing 
less than an explosion of style, form 
and direction. 


The underground film is con- 
ceived and produced by one person, 
and it is essentially a personal state- 
ment. Although the term “under- 
ground film” belongs to the sixties, 
the personal film is not a new phe- 
nomenon. It goes back through some 
fifty years of film tradition that has 
had many names, “underground” 
being only the latest. The present 
manifestation is however of greater 
magnitude than before; where the 
commercial, Hollywood film is a 
medium for bankers, film crews, and 
audiences, the underground film is a 
medium of and for the individual as 
artist and explorer. 


The underground film of today is 
usually a cross between the objec- 
tive film and the subjective film as 
originated by Georges Méliése. Al- 
though the underground film-maker 
oscillates between these two poses, 
his basic concern is the question: 
What is film? 


Warhol explores this question 
when he makes a film with no mo- 
tion involved e.g. “Sleep”. Bier ex- 
plores when he uses frame by frame 
cutting to make the film “Fist Fight” 
which has no continuity. In Andrew 
Noren’s “Say Nothing”, a girl walks 
up to the camera and sticks her fin- 
ger against the lens. Her finger indi- 
cates where the reality of the film 
ends. This searching for new ideas is 
continuous and with every new kind 
of film, with every new type of tech- 
nique the underground enlarges the 
definition of what film can be. 


Physical Dimensions 




























The underground film is of pre- 
dictable width but of unpredictable 
length. Underground films are al- 
most always 16 mm. or 8 mm. since 
these are economical and equipment 
is easily come by. Commercial films 
are usually a certain length in order 
to fit a certain economic requirement 
- a feature for example is usually 
long enough for the patron to feel 
that he is getting his money’s worth, 
but it not longer than he can com- 
fortably sit through. Underground 
films have other economic require- 
ments, namely production costs, so 
they are usually thirty minutes in 
length. Aside from that they can be 
as long as the film-maker wishes 


them to be. Robert Beer’s “A Mira- 
cle” is fourteen seconds long. Andy 
Warhol's portrait of the Empire 
State building “Empire’ is eight hours 
long. 










Subject Matter 


The u}derground film-maker 
tends to make films of things in his 
actual life \(documentary) but he 
usually transforms their appearance 
and the impoffance of these facts in 
the process of filming and editing. He 
uses people ang places from his own 
life, because the are what he has feel- 
ings about, But actuality for the un- 
derground film-maker may be only 
raw material to Be manipulated into 
the form of his per4onal perspective. 











ilm-makers in- 
politics) in their 


A number of 
clude protest (i.e. 
subject matter. The favourite cru- 
sade is war and nuclgar war in parti- 
cular. Other targets igclude segrega- 
tion (Oh Dem Waterntglons) military 
brutality (The Brig) ard the Ameri- 
can status quo (Star §pangled To 
Death). The political ofientation of 
underground film-maker} seems to 
run from liberalism to 4ll out an- 
archy. 
















ef the popularity of under- 
Gf films is based on the expec- 
Ation that they will include large 
dollops of sex. This expectation is 
sometimes rewarded but more often 
it is not. Underground films are not 
to be confused with stag movies. 
While both deal with the human 
body the former enhances while the 
latter perverts its image. There is 
more nudity in underground films 
than there is in commercial films but 
there is less sex. 

What sex there is tends to be less 
licentious, but the representation 
tends to be more inhibited. In a com- 
mercial film for example a director 
will do a great deal of hinting. He will 
build to a suggestative incident but 
will cut before anything happens. Or 
he will show a couple after they were 
supposed to have made love. He will 
dress women skimpily but will not 
show nipples or genitals. Or he will 
show the heroine in her bath from the 
shoulders up. In an underground film 
anyone taking a bath will be seen tak- 
ing a bath. And couples may be sim- 
ply having intercourse in the centre of 
the screen. 
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by Jim Groulx 


A homosexual director in Holly- 
wood will make, however perverse, 
heterosexual films. An underground 
film-maker is more likely to follow his 
own inclinations. Sexual other than 
heterosexual ones may be shown. 
Whatever happens in real life or in the 
imagination of the individual may be 
shown in the underground film. This 
is the personal freedom that per- 
" -makers exercise. 


Style and Technique 


Most underground films have a 
look of informality about them. They 
appear, some of them, as if they 
could start anywhere or stop at any 
given point or might have kept on 
going after they ended. They have a 
sense of flow and they exude the 
easy intimacy of a home movie. In 
contrast to this informality is an in- 
tensity and a complexity that is 
unmatched by commercial films. 
Editing is frequently abrupt. Rarely 
is a narrative line followed. The film- 
maker is after what makes visual or 
poetic sense. He is interested in the 
reality of his feelings and of his per- 
spective, not in the official reality of, 
say, “Gone With the Wind”. 

The cutting rhythm tends toward 
the fast and furious. The single 
frame shot, that is, an image that is 
on the scene for only one twenty- 
fourth of a second is not forbidden, 
and in fact is frequently used. 

The techniques used by the un- 
derground film maker are wide and 
varied. He may hold the camera in 
his hand or use a tripod. He may 
speed the film through the camera to 
get a slow motion or slow it down to 
get a fast motion. He may paint, 
scratch or punch holes in the film. 
He may edit the film so that there is 
more flashback than movement for- 
ward. The flim-maker may make the 
frames of his film all black or all 
white. He may splice together foot- 
age that he has not shot, footage 
made by different people for differ- 
ent reasons. He may project the film 
through a filter to alter its ap- 
pearance. 

Most of these techniques are not 
new. They only look fresh because 
they are serving a fresh sensibility. 
So it is not the technique that de- 
fines the Underground Film but the 
uses to which it is put. 

Underground Films are both 
good and bad. A few are great. But 
whatever underground films are, 
they remain the film artists personal 
vision,. No banker, no producer, no 
patron can dictate what they must 
be, or change what they are. Under- 
ground films may be banned but 
they are never cut. 
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Igmar Bergman is widely regarded as one of 
the greatest film-makers of our time - the great- 
est, in the eys of many critics. Recently KALEI- 
DOSCOPE interviewed Father Marc Garvais, 
S.J., film historian and the leading authority on 
Berman on this continent. 


Q. Why did Bergman capture the imagination of 
audiences on this continent in the ‘fifties? 


There’s no doubt that if the “art cine- 
ma” is triumphing today, the man most 
responsible for this feat is Igmar Bergman. 
Here’s a man who makes films exactly as 
he wants to and who plunges into his own 
personal preoccupations - his own obses- 
sions, his own fears, his own vision of life - 
and communicates these preoccupations to 
the public. 





There were great film artists before 
him and there have been great artists 
since, but Bergman is the man who 
PROVED to producers and distributors 
that giving an artist his head, letting him 
be as personal as he wants to need not 


spell financial disaster. 


Bergman broke on the American scene 
in ’57 or ’58. I think that my reaction was 
similar to that of many other people, - we 
were simply stunned. Here was a type of 
film-making that was completely different, 
and here were universal themes - what is 
man, the problems of life, death, evil, lone- 
liness - which were treated seriously, and 
pi become the heart and soul of the 
ilm. 

I don’t mean that these themes hadn’t 
pee treated before, but never so explicit- 
y. 


Q. What bearings does Bergman‘s early life have 
on his work? 


Well, this has been stated many times 
before, but it’s absolutely essential in or- 
der to understand Bergman: his father is a 
Lutheran pastor and apparently his up- 
bringing at home was quite severe. Berg- 
man was brought up on a type of strict 
Lutheranism which emphasized the cruci- 
fied Christ, the omnipresence of evil, Lu- 
ther’s conviction that man is essentially 
corrupt and can’t do anything about it, the 
necessity of an outside force to liberate 
man, and these kind of things. 

(As a matter of fact, exploring the con- 
cept of God in Bergman’s films was the 
subject of my thesis in theology.) 


TAIT ddd hhddhdddhdhddhdhhhe 


A REBEL 


Anyway, like MANY of the young Scan- 
dinavians at the time, Bergman reacted 
violently against pappa and the Lutheran 
Church. After starting university, he went 
into the theatre and the vagabond life. 
Soon he worked his way to becoming a 
theatre director; that led to contacts with 
film producers and companies. He started 
writing scenarios, and finally one of his 
scripts was made into a film called HETS 
(Torment). It was a big film, starring Mai 
Zetterling and directed by Alf Sjoberg. 
From there he got his chance at directing. 


Q. Father, you said that you wrote your master’s 
thesis on “Bergman’s Concept of God.” Could you 
briefly summarize your conclusion? 


Briefly, eh (blanching slightly) ... first 
of all, one has to be careful when you 
speak of Bergman’s concept of God, be- 
cause one tends to give the impression that 
the problem of the existence of God is his 
overwhelming problem ... I think it is, but 
on the other hand it is so tied in with other 
themes, particularly of human inter-rela- 
tionships, that you can’t just abstract it. 
But I still insist that the methaphysical 
ee in Bergman is absolutely essen- 
tial. ~ 


Perhaps one could start like this (and 
this was stated explicitly by the knight in 
the SEVENTH SEAL): how can there exist 
a God who allows suffering and evil? And 
yet without God, life is unthinkable, an 
outrageous horror. So there has to be a 
God. But what about evil and suffering... 


You see, that’s his problem. The first 
point about Bergman’s “theology” if you 
will, is the absolute need to affirm the ex- 
istence of God. But, then he is caught be- 
tween two visions of God: there is the God 
of Terror, the Punishing God who creates 
human beings in such a way that humans 
suffer. Bergman feels the need to proclaim 
over and over again this is NOT the real 
God. The “spider God” is a projection of 
man’s insanity. (This is my own view, and 
many people won’t agree with me). 
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ON THE HORNS 


There is hope and love, Bergman af- 
firms constantly. But at the same time he 
can’t quite believe his own affirmations. 
He is constantly trying to exorcise himself 
of a Manichean framework, of a God of Evil 
and existing alongside a God of Love. 


The affirmative aspect of his internal 
dialectic reached a climax in “A VIRGIN 
SPRING” and through A GLASS DARKLY. 
But then after that film there seems to be a 
regression. A kind of cold bleakness sets in 
and the positive affirmations are much 
darker. In “WINTER LIGHT” and ‘“‘THE 
SILENCE” there is a glimpse of hope but... 


In “WINTER LIGHT’”’, the pastor is 
forced to keep on acting before a silent god; 
in “THE SILENCE” the world is bereft to 
God and therefore human relationships fall 
apart completely. 


Mind you, the problem of God is but one 
Bergman’s themes. Recently there has been 
a shift of emphasis. Bergman himself has 
said that he is fed up with dealing with this 
problem which tears him apart. In PERSON- 
NA the questions of God, evil, free will, etc. 
are less important; he shifts to a psychologi- 
cal analysis of communication and of experi- 
ence. It’s going to be interesting to see what 
happens from now on in his films. 
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CYCLIC EVOLUTION 


As I see it, with Bergman you go through 
cycles; throughout his work you can see a 
sort of spiralling evolution. Within that ev- 
olution you have a constant dialectic be- 
tween various poles - there is a God, there is 
no God, God is good, God is evil, the world is 
absurd, np love is the answer ... and so on. 


In “THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY” he 
seems to position existential “leap into 
faith’. But in the next two films you have the 
other pole; God doesn't answer, and human 
beings are caught. — 
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mous craftsman moved by faith and love, 


As I said before, his theological themes 
are bound up with the problem of human 
love. In the early films there was always a 
hope for a solution - you could always strug- 
gle on in this dark gloomy world through 
human love. After a while, that wasn’t 
enough. You do die, human love doesn’t 
always last, and so on. Then came the need 
for affirming God. This affirmation of God is 
relat tied in with the rebirth of human 
ove. 


LLMitidddihhdiditsidhidisddidiiiiiiiia 


PERSONNA 


With “PERSONNA” we're giving into a 
new era, a grey no- no-man’s land, because 
in this film the affirmation of love is not 
stressed at all. The main character (the ac- 
tress-patient) is cut off from love. She has a 
vision of evil within herself which is part of 
the evil around her (symbolized by the T.V. 


segment of the Vietnamese war). The nurse,. 


the innocent one who starts out so sweetly, 
talking about the weather and other triviali- 
ties, is led by the actress step by step until 
she sees herself too. At the end the nurse 
denies the truth, saying to the actress, “no, 
-I’m really not like you”. BUT THEN Berg- 
man uses the split-image technique to show 
that they are really quite identical. 


I feel that “PERSONNA” is one of his 
films most thoroughly deprived of hope - and 
yet the whole thing is bathed in tenderness, 
and there is some kind of affirmation under- 
neath. 


Has Bergman articulated a theory of art which 
influences his work? 


Yes he has. In his earlier writings he 
recalls with admiration the medieval artist. 
an anonymous craftsman who worked for 
the greater glory of God. These artists (who 
built the cathedral at Chartres, for exam- 
ple) were not self-centred. They were just 
people doing their jobs, and their jobs 
were an expression of their faith and love. 


Bergman thinks that the curse of the 
modern artist is that he has turned into 
himself and parades about as someone 
special. In actuality he has cut himself off 
from reality. 


Recently Bergman compared Art to the 
skin of a dead snake. The dead skin seems 
to have life - but actually it is only writhing 
from the movement of countless ants that 
are devouring it. In this analogy the ants 
stand for modern artists. Of course, “Per- 


sonna” fits into this new theory. In “Per-— 


sonna’’ the actress-artist just sits there 
psychologically devouring her nurse. In 
shot after shot we see her gazing like a 
preying insect upon her victim. In 
“Through a Glass Darkly” the father (a 
novelist) feels horrible because his daugh- 
ter is going insane, and yet he’s fascinated 
about her sickness and writes about it. 


His theories of art is another aspect of 
the dialectic which rages within him; at 
one pole he sees the ideal artist, the anony- 
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and at the other pole he sees the real-life 
artist, an egotist feeding on and spewing out 
corruption. 


So Bergman is becoming more and more nega- 
tive? 


...Ina sense... let’s put it this way: 
he’s currently moving towards the negative 
pole in his dialectic. But I would maintain 
over and over again that both poles still 
exist, and that Bergman would not make an 
“absurdity” film as, say, Polansky would. I 
suspect - I hope - he’ll be drawn back to 
the positive pole once more. 





In your opinion, which other directors rank clos- f 
est to Bergman in terms of artistic merit? a4 
« 
When you see all the film-making going | 
on today, it’s very difficult a list. Also your 
choices are bound to be conditioned by : 
your own vision of life and so on. > 
For the last five or six years I’ve felt 
really convinced that the great film tri- 
umvirate right now - the three supremely 
mature, accomplished, profound film direc- 
tors who are all expressing some aspect of 
the human situation, each in his own per- 
sonal way are: Bergman, Antonioni, and 
Fellini. 
THE HOLY TRINITY 
~ Pee Fellini is completely out of favour in 
___Has Bergman made any contibutions to the tech- Italy right now, and there’s a whole story 
niques of film-making? For example, is the camera héhind that nat oi toni 
trictty functional in his works? , es eee Seer “ 
= and he’ll be a god once again. Anyway - I 
think these three men are artists who are 
Well no ... I mean no, the camera isn’t constantly pushing the formal perfection of 
strictly functional. This brings us to the film further and further. They are not men 
second aspect of Bergman’s art principles like Godard who are changing the very 
as seen in his motion picture rather than concept of film. Godard and followers are 
in his writings. Bergman always believed imperfect film-makers structurally speak- : 
that art should be pleasing. As a young boy ing, but in some ways they capture reality 
he used to hold magic lantern shows in the on the wing the proper way according to 
attic of his house, and today he still feels some critics. oe : ; 
that the artist is in a certain way a prestidigi- These same critics won't forgive Ber- i 
tator. Carrying it into more serious terms, it man for structuring everything, for forcing 
means that Bergman is extremely aware that our responses into one channel. He creates 
there is an aspect of art that is a “fashion- ambiguity, but he is the one who imposes 
ing”, as it were. There-fore you don’t just the ambiguity and sets it up the way he 
photograph reality as the cinema verité or wants it so that the audience react the way 
Rossellini does. No, the artist attempts to it does. : 
communicate as much as possible a breath- There are towering masters whom we 
taking visual beauty. have to consider apart, like Kurasawa and 
7° Alain Resnais ... and then there are those = 
I call the “damned” film artists, like Bun- 
And so Bergman films are studies in uel and Joseph Losey ... but I would say 
plastic beauty. There is a formal control in from the total number of mature film art- 
“Personna” which I think has rarely been ists I would rank Antonioni, Fellini and 
achieved in the history of film. Bergman on top, . 
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In terms of the Hollywood product we 
were brought up on, Bergman seems to be 
a revolutionary film-maker but in term of 
the over-all evolution of films, he is out- 
standing for his assimilation and blending 
the techniques of others. He has absorbed 
influences from every possible source - 
including the theatre - German Expression- 
ism, the whole Kirkagaardian dialectic 
about God, Sartrean existentialism, Kafka, 
Medieval Christian iconography, and of 
course the Swedish love of nature. 

SUPREME FILM ARTIST 


In his early films these influences were _ 


not integrated. You could see that there 
were bits from here and bits from there 
pieced together. The films always had an 
enormous drawing power, however, be- 
cause from the beginning he was tackling 
things that were so serious and fundamen- 
tal to life. But over the years there has 
been a control and a melting. of the ele- 
ments into one whole. When you speak of 
Bergman in these terms, I don’t think 
there’s any doubt that he’s an absolutely 
supreme film-maker. 

But some critics don’t accept him. For 
example, he has been criticised for not 
being a “social” film director. They accuse 
him of being obsessed by his own personal 
problems. Bergman replies that - as a film 
artist - these problems are not rlevant to 
him. 
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like, how she uses 
her new 'Tlrue 


Chequing, Account. 


She sends out cheques 
for one cent to her 
friends. 


So, naturally, all her 
friends have to write 
her back to thank her 
for her unexpected 


Generosity. 

and then, of course, 
we send back all her 
cancelled cheques. 
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for every letter that 
lapinette sends out, 
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However you wanna see it 


By BARBARA DRESSLER 


= The time has come, the Walrus said 
% To speak of many things 

=: Of shoes, of sails, of sealing-wax, 
*: Of cabbages, of films. 


The Cinémathéque Candienne is a unique 


* institution; it is a film library with a present 
%: collection of 1500 titles and contacts with the 
% other 35 existing archives. Their specialty is 
*: animated films of which they possess one of 
= the largest and most comprehensive collec- 
% tions in the world. An emphasis is also placed 
: on Canadian film and talent. Canadian films 
“: are screened every Fri. at 6:15,. Of special 
% interest to you cats from Comm Arts: film- 
= makers are invited to send in their work to: 
; Andre Paquet at the Cinémathéque Canadi- 
%: enne, 3685 Jeanne Mance St., Montreal. If 
%: they are considered of potential interest, they 
z: will be screened. 


The showings take place 4 or 5 times a 


= week, in the Oct. - May season, and 3 films 
% are featured every nite. The films are pro- 
“i grammed in homogeneous and significant 
* blocs, in a historical or artistic context. For 
=: complete listings of the programs and times, 
= the Entertainment Section of the Montreal Star 
: will clue you in. Check the Tuesday program: 


nimation! All screening take place in the 


% Physical Sciences Centre Auditorium, at Mc- 
= Gill. 50c. admission. 
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quite enough 





My qualifications are as follows: 





I (will) hold 






from 
(course) 


Name. 
Address. 


Prov. 








Send to: 
CUSO Local Committee, 
c /o Prof. Edward Milne, 
Loyola College, 
Montreal, P.Q. 







When flower-power isnt 


here's how to register 
another kind of protest. 


Join CUSO. Protest against the knowledge gap that separates the developed and 
developing countries of the world. That’s what CUSO is all about. The salary is 
small (you’re a kind of economic drop-out for two years) but the satisfactions are 
large. CUSO has about 900 people at work abroad. If you are qualified in a 
professional or technical field and are willing to work overseas for two years, join 
CUSO, Canadian University Service Overseas. 


Tell us what you can do. We’ll tell you where you are needed. 
I would like to know more about CUSO. 


(degree, diploma, certificate or other verification of skill) 


(university, college, trade or technical institute, etc.) 





The National Film Board often has show- :: 
ings of their films in their studios at 3155 =: 
Cote de Liesse Rd. This Thursday, 8:30 P.M., at =: 
the auditorium of the Botanical Garden, 4101 =: 
Sherbrooke St. E., they are presenting, for all =: 
you deserters fleeing to Ont., “Bonjour Toron- =: 
to” and also some ski films. 2 


It used to be you'd go to a theatre down =: 
on the Main to the 25c movie and forget all =: 
your troubles. Now you can go there and see =: 
an art film. The Verdi, Elysee, and Empire, all =: 
in that area, show some of the best films in =: 
town. There is another theatre featuring excel- %:: 
lent films that’s in a more respectable part of =: 
town: the Art Cinema in Westmount. No 
showing there: Sang Réservé: an absolutely :: 
super film about pragmatic bureaucrats and a =: 
psyched-up brother and sister. Technologically *: 
Al, it translates the degeneration of La Belle =: 
Epoque. For a real turn-on, pieces of the ©: 
Wagnerian opera are used on which the film =: 
is based. eS 

And last but not least, don’t forget about :: 
the Loyola Wednesday Night Series which is =: 
featuring this Wednesday, Feb. 14th at 8:30 =: 
P.M., “John Boyden in Concert” at the F. C. =: 
Smith Auditorium. Tickets $2.50, students :: 
$1.00. = 
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CUSO 


Aworld of opportunity 


Frontier College: the student 
and worker 


as teacher 


(CUP) 

In the spring of 1963, a CNR train 
lurched to a stop in the wilderness 
somewhere in northern Canada. A 
young man got off, and the train 
chugged off around the corner and 
out of sight. 

It was cold, and checking his watch 
Vernon Eccles saw that he was early. 
It was 2.30 a.m. 

Four railway cars stood on a siding, 
and Eccles looked for some form of 
life. Finding none, he climbed into a 
car, stumbled around in the dark for 
a bit, and finally curled up on the 
floor to sleep. 

A few hours later, he sensed he 
was being watched. He opened his 
eyes to find eight craggy, inquisitive 
faces looking down on him. 

Eccles stared back, also confused. 

Finally, he struggled to his feet, 
and introduced himself as the laborer- 
teacher from Frontier College. 

Eccles, a West Indian studying at 
Montreal’s Sir George Williams Un- 
iversity, was to live, work, and play 
with these men for the next three 
months. 

An economist for Canadian Indus- 
tries Ltd. in Montreal, Eccles laughs 
ruefully about that early spring morn- 
ing in 1963. 

“| must have come as quite a shock 
to those men,” he said, “particularly 
when the first time they saw me I 
was curled up under a table in the 
dining car.” 


A GOOD WAY T0 
MIX DINNER WITH 


(COMPLETELY LICENSED) 


Eccles was one of about 90 laborer- 
instructors working on railway “extra” 
gangs, in mines, and in logging 
camps that summer. 

He worked along with the men by 
day, and in their spare time he 
taught school. His classroom was a 
boxcar, and his subject was mostly 
basic English, a special construction of 
English which depends on a core 
vocabulary of about 1,100 words and 
a handful of verbs to make it work. 

He also taught Arithmetic, how to 





AU BON CHEF 


Sherbrooke at Cavendish 
484-6950 





JOHN XXIll HOUSE 
“THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY MOVEMENT?’ 


TALK 


DISCUSSION 


He WEDNESDAY, FEB. 14 
% 8 p.m. 


make out an income tax form, Cana- 
dian history, politics and institutions, 
and any other subject for which there 
was a demand. 

The work was hard - railway “extra 
gangs” work from dawn to dusk. They 
replace old track. They ballast track 
by raising it out of the track bed 
where it has been pounded over the 
years by thousands of passing 


freights. And they work hard. 
Extra gangs, as well a logging 
camps and mines, use a large amount 


28th and 29th. 


FOR SALE 


LOST 


One nightingale who nurses 


canaries. Apply Sociology 
Club. 
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of new immigrant labor. These immi- 
grants - Italians, Portuguese, Poles, 
Slavs, - all need a basic knowledge of 
English if they are to find work in 
Canada’s industrial society. No other 
organization reaches them, but Fron- 
tier College has been doing the job 
since 1901. 

Frontier College annually tours 
Canada’s campuses early in February 
to recruit laborer-teachers. They ask 
for men - not milksops. You‘ve got to 
be able to win a man’s respect by 
doing a day’s work at his shoulder. 
Then, at day’s end, you have to go to 
work. again, this)time on problems of 
English,: or arithmetic, or geometry. 
And the men must feel they can come 
to you with some of their problems. 

“Each week | send money back to 
Portugal for my wife,” a man tells 
you. “But the government wants me 
to pay tax on that. Do | have to?” 

You can find out. 

“| want to go to Toronto to work. 
What's the pay there?” You’ve got to 
explain wages and costs of living in a 
city, and about the Canada Manpow- 
er program for finding jobs. 

A worker wants to learn how to 
become an auto mechanic. 

You can get information on courses, 
schools, and financial assistance. 

If you run into a problem, don’t 
worry. The head office of the College 
is 1,000 miles away in Toronto. They 
can advise you, but most porblems 
have to be solved on the spot. 

Looking for an interesting summer? 
Check the bulletin boards around the 
school. Frontier College wants you. 
But remember, they only choose one 
tenth of the students they interview. 


Board of Directors 


NOMINATIONS 


A Reminder 


1 - Nominations to be submitted by 5:00 p.m. Feb. 16 - to LMSA 


2 - You need 15 student signatures 


3 - Campaign: Wed. 21st. - Tues. 27th. Elections: Wed. Thurs. 


CLASSIFIED 1S pro Mccain ti TO RUNeE MENTAL MISSILES. 
REGULAR FEATURE. MINIMUM 75MC * 15 words. 


LOST 

One pair of fur-backed grey 
leather gloves - lost in C-203 
during Sociology lecture. 
Return to Lost and Found. 


Man’s wrist watch, Timex. 
Black band, REWARD, after 
six. Tom 766-5985. 


CONTINENTAL BED 
Almost new, low price for 
quick sale. Phone 843-5853. 


PERSONAL 
Some day we'll laugh over all 
this. Betty. 


PERSONAL 
I know I will. Jim. 


3500 BELMORE (BEHIND THE CAF.) 
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Vietnam, Part Ill: Hinners wants equality and action 


Whaot constitutes the much talked-a- 
bout complexity of Vietnam? That is a 
difficult question, but one thing is cer- 
tain: the answer would best be left to 
the military and political establishment 
rather than to philosophers and intellec- 
tuals in general. 


At least this is a view which is often 
forwarded; Richard Hinners of the Philo- 
sophy department chooses to differ. He 
demonstrated that historical facts are 
given and remain the some regardless of 
who happens to be viewing them. Any 
accusations of bias are meaningless until 
an attempt at interpretation is made. Dr. 


A second document was not signed by 
anyone, but was drawn up by nine na- 
tions. This document declared that no 
military base under the control of a for- 
eign state would be permitted, and that 
the military line was provisional and was 


Le jeu de puce? 





not to be interpreted as a permanent 
boundary; it stated further that general 
elections would be held in July of 1956 
under the supervision of the Internation- 
al Control Commission, in order to do 
away with this demilitarized zone. 


Dissent arose in two areas: the ‘Stcte 
of Vietnam’ had fought on the side of 
the French and was worried about its 
future, but it finally agreed “with reluc- 
tance”; the Americans were not so ac- 
commodating, and Dr. Hinners sees in 
this fact the seeds of the violent and in- 
terminable conflict which was to follow. 


Their ‘unilateral declarations’, consist- 
ing of an appeal to the principles of the 
United Nations, and later to SEATO, 
tended to divert attention from the Con- 
ference; in other words, they had noth- 
ing to say about the latter. The United 


States insisted that the elections be super- 
vised by the U.N. 


Hinners placed the onus of his argument 
on facts: let the facts speak for them- 
selves, and only then suggest interpreta- 
tions and appraise historical compliance 
with them. 


The Geneva Accords of July 20 1954 
constituted on armistice agreement: “a 
military agreement and nothing more”. 
They provided for a regrouping of the 
French forces on one side and the Viet- 
minh forces on the other; hence, there 
were only two signatories, the Viet-minh 
and the French. This mutual withdrawal 
was to be completed within three hun- 
dred days pending general elections to 
reunify Vietnam. In the meantime, ac- 
cording to the Accords, no reprisals were 
to be undertaken on either side and civi- 


Quelest votre | 
divertissement préféré? 


Le soccer? 











Le polo? 








Les pépés? 





lians were to be free to move at will (art. 
14c); no new armaments were to be ac- 
quired and no new alliances contracted 
(art. 17); and the signatories and their 
successors were required to see that the 
agreements were fulfilled (art. 27). 


Diem and the ‘State of Vietnam’ quick- 
ly became an American puppet in an 
attempt to unify the South under a cen- 
tral gvernment, rather than to concen- 
trate efforts on the reunification of the 
whole of Vietnam. This, in the words of 
Dr. Hinners, was the “key to the second 
war’. For Diem rejected the whole notion 
of reunification elections. The Confer- 
ence had declared that as early as July 
of 1955 consultations were to begin, and 
in February of the same year, the North 
proposed a normalizing of relationships 
in order to begin to do away with the 
demilitarized line. Diem rejected this 
and several other attemps, attempts 





Le football? 


Fumer la pipe? 





Ah, c’est fumer la pipe ? 


Mais la saveur d’une pipée se mesure a celle du 
tabac utilisé... par exemple le tabac a pipe 
Amphora — le tabac a pipe hollandais authen- 
tique. Il y a deux facons de faire |’essai 
d’Amphora. Soit de vous rendre sans tarder 
chez |’amical marchand de tabac de votre 
localité et d’acheter une blague d’Amphora 
aromatique doux ou fort... 
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AUJOURD'HUI! 


L'offre prend fin le 28 juin, 1968 et est limitée a une blague 


ZY 

UW 
COUPON DES & ™ 

Ys. 

GY 


soit de poster le coupon ci-dessous pour 
obtenir GRATIS une blague de 1/9 de lb. 
Oui, gratuitement. Aucun engagement de votre 
part. Nous voulons seulement vous fournir 
l’oceasion de faire l’essai d’une douce saveur 
de tabac inoubliable. De cette fagon, nous y 
gagnons tous les deux. Vous découvrez le véri- 
table plaisir de fumer...et nous gagnons un 
acheteur assidu d’Amphora. 


GZUYGIAGGIGZS $c4at2Es 
A:Douwe Egberts Ltd., Boite 31, Burlington, Ont. 


J’aimerais découvrir le véritable plaisir de fumer. 
Priére de me faire parvenir GRATUITEMENT 
une blague, format courant, de tabac 4 pipe’ 
Amphora ... Je préfére le tabac (en pointer un) 
Régulier ... Aromatique doux... Aromatique 
TOPE. 3 


par personne, par domicile. 
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By FRANK MONTAGUE 


which were understandable since the 
North was traditionally economically 
dependent on the South. The “Personal- 
ist’ philosophy which Diem adhered to 
brought him to the conclusion that the 
existence of democracy was necessary 
before any elections could be held; that 
is, the institutions could only be built 
once the atmosphere was secure. 


Diem set out to unify the South, and in 
the process was forced to suppress a 
long list of religious and ethnic minori- 
ties. Catholic refugees, persecuted in the 
North, came south and were well taken 
care of (Diem himself was a devout 
Cathoic and had the backing of such 
personages as Cardinal Spellman and 
the Kennedys); but the minority groups 
were violently suppressed. 


Meanwhile, by April of 1956 all the 
French had left; but the French, as one 
of the two signatories to the Accords, 
were supposed to oversee the elections. 
When the Control Commission (Canada, 
India, Poland) reported the failure to 
implement elections to the Geneva Con- 
ference, it was told to keep trying, but it 
was unenthusiastic, even disinterested. 
Therefore, says Dr. Hinners, “You can’t 
say that it was all the Americans’ fault; 
at least they stated their real intentions.” 
The ICC failed; the French wouldn't ful- 
fill their obligations; the only nation that 
wanted to call another conference was 
China. 


At the time of the Geneva Accords, 
about half of the South was held by the 
Vietminh; hence, when it became obvious 
that Diem had no intentions of calling 
elections, a large group of Vietminh vet- 
erans were thrown into despair. This was 
not the only basis of resistance. The Viet 
Cong was composed mainly of the sup- 
pressed religious minorities; “by no 
means was it a concerted Communist 
plot’. Another group of people, who 
were to make up the beginnings of the 


‘N.L.F., were disgruntled with the ‘city- 


slicker’ officialdom which Diem had ap- 
pointed in his centralization efforts. 
There were also the political opponents 
of Diem who were refused any position 
of recognition. To all those who chose to 
resist, Diem took reprisals in the form of 
indiscriminate “man-hunts”. “The society 
was already highly violent to begin 
with”, explains Dr. Hinners, and with the 
absence of a settlement “these tenden- 
cies ta violence came to the fore”. 


Resistance, therefore, was at. first spo- 
radic, but by 1957 there was a growing 
insurgency. The important fact to empha- 
size is that at first there was no notion in 
the North of subduing the South, but 
American bombing later necessitated it. 
The North was reluctant to give aid to 
the insurrection in the South until after 
1962, when more men were sent over the 
line with the increased American bomb- 
ing. As late as 1961 there was little or 
no infiltration. 


How, then, can the U.S. call the origin 
of the conflict aggression from the 
North? Just who is the aggressor? The 
Geneva Accords did not establish two 
nations, as the Americans say they did, 
for the conference explicitly declared 
that the DMZ was not to be a permanent 
boundary. Dr Hinners concludes that “the 
cause of the complexity of the situation 
arose from the refusal of the U.S. along 
with some elements in the South to abide 
by the Geneva Accords, and the failure 
through inaction of the Control Commis- 
sion to effect a political settlement”. 


CLARKE 
FUNERAL HOME 


The Home of Service 


5580 Sherbrooke W. 
(AT MARCIL) 


John Clarke, Director 


HU. 1-0445 





This is a 
Column 


by Pooh, Krelm and Bob 


right now there’s just this one 
thing behind all the hangups, this 
one everything, one word- 
through-all, that underlie a defi- 
nition of all the problems, 


and that is death, 

heavier and lighter (if ever 
possible) 

of little things and bigger, 

the worst: each other 


on a day electric 

with the sun we walked out of 
smog valley and strolled 
fingers intertwined 

above and under the peaks 
and pondered camelot. 


we crunched the white snow 
crystals underboot 

and down below one drunk 
punched another stupidly. 


the word has gone forth 

that the idyllic wisp of 

angelo’s fleece is rising slow- 

ly 

from Kubla Khan and so we 
peered 

through the silence and heard 
a recorded 

yodel. 


the pleasure dome is con- 
fused. unreal 

haze where there should be 
mist but then 

it must be this way, | guess, if 
the nightingale 


is to return to the valley. 


we touched lips and climbed 
down. 


The muses are acting strange- 
ly. They are asking me to say 
things before my time. That may 
be miraculous, but then, it is not 
human. 


Knowing that, | can venture 
to the first sign, Humanism. The 
worthwhile life demands change. 
lf the means however preclude 
humanism, if they end the 
worthwhile life, then is this death 
worthwhile? Life is worth living 
where there are humans to live 
it. What cosmic homicide can 
continually sacrifice humanism 
and human-ness to Miracle or 
Rebellion? : 


The other signs are close. Yet 
1 do not venture. The Muse 
knows that | honour Life; let the 
Muse speak again, again. 


SIGNOFF 


Review 


re | 
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Reflections in a Golden Eye 





John Huston has succeeded in 


transforming Carson McCuller’s novel, 
REFLECTIONS IN A GOLDEN EYE, 
into a splendid film. On the one hand 
astonishingly close to the letter and 
spirit of Mrs. McCullers’ novel, the 
film is also a master of its own form. 

The subject matter is of course a 
perfect treat for those who like their 
sex weird and their society decadent. 
No one, not even Faulkner, has cap- 
tured better than Mrs. McCullers the 
sense of the grotesque and its particu- 
lar location in the American South. At 
the same time the film resists the 
temptation to see the characters as 
inhuman monsters; it is precisely in 
their humanity that they are frighten- 
ing. They are seen as reflections in a 
golden eye, as a view of the human 
“heart of darkness.” 

At times the film will seem to 
many a pictorialization of Krafft-Eb- 
ing; very few possible sexual varia- 
tions are left unexplored. Marlon 
Brando is absolutely superb in his 
role as a “closet queen”. We first see 
him lifting weights and move from his 
cult. of the body to a revelation of his 
hidden box of physique photos to his 
final “cruising” of the grounds of the 
military post where he is stationed. 


Liz Taylor is not the actress she 
once was, as everyone knows; still she 
does have her moments. The casting of 
her as the somewhat retarded and 
considerably slatternly wife of Marlon 
Brando was certainly a good choice. 
She may not be aware of her hus- 
band’s “hobby”, but she knows where 
his weakness lies. When he becomes 
particularly puritanical and aggres- 
sive, she slowly and deliberatley strips 
in front of him. Every movement here 
is perfect, and the whole is designed 
to torture her husband into a kind of 
insane frenzy. 

This littke domestic drama is not 
unfolding in a vacuum, however. Liz is 
involved in an affair with the major 
next door, while his wife recuperates, 
from having lost her malformed child 
and having cut off her nipples with 
garden shears, through the solace of 
her rather mincing Filipino houseboy. 
And outside, unknown to all, there is 
Private Williams, the American as 
naif, who awakes to this vision of Hell, 
and desires. nothing more than to 
watch (that’s all, mind you) Liz as she 
sleeps. 


The influence of Lawrence seems 
strong here. Horses are the central 
symbol of the film, and they are filmed 
very well by Huston. The scene where 
Brando rides Firebird, his wife’s 
horse, includes the best photography 





By Robert Martin, Dept. of English 


of the fim. Brando, of course, is unable * 
to ride properly and thus is thrown by = 
the horse. He beats the horse and re- a 
turns home to be beaten in turn with a % 
riding crop by Liz. In sharp contrast to % 
this episode, are the strange rides of = 
the private, who, in Liz’s memorable * 
words, rides “bare-back and bare-ass”. = 
His private and very exposed sunbaths = 
and = 
the conflict leading to the conclusion = 


soon awaken Brando’s interest, 


is clear. 


The world as seen in Reflections in # 
a Golden Eye is certainly a kind of = 
Hell. Its visions may be traced back to = 
a whole tradition beginning in the = 
is Mrs. % 
McCullers’ compactness that made the = 
novel exciting; nothing is extraneous, = 
everything seems to contribute its % 
part. The film has retained this quali- * 
ty. Every action, every movement, even % 
the objects are part of the creation of = 
a very special and very private world. % 
For the duration of the film there is = 


nineteenth century. But it 


no escape. 


The final scene of the film deviates = 
slightly from the novel. When Brando = 
finally realizes that the young private = 
is heading for Liz’ bedroom and not 
for his own, he seeks his revenge and %: 
shoots Williams at the foot of Liz’s bed. % 
For Mrs. McCullers the novel ended = 
without comprehension; the wife, fee- = 
ble-minded to the end, could not fig- % 
ure out what had happened. For Hus- =: 


ton there is comprehension, be it only 
the recognition of horror. We are left 
with an interminable scream. That 


scream, in fact the whole last scene, % 
and the incredible pathos of Brando Ba 


as the jilted lover, lingers on. 


Is there any hope? Does anybody * 
act at all sanely in this seemingly in- = 
Well, the major’s wife = 
sees the truth, but she gets put into a = 
quiet rest home where she dies. And % 
the Filipino? Well, we don’t know, but = 
he, like Ishmael, may have escaped. % 
That old Calvinist, American horror of * 
the very existence of life has rarely = 
been better presented than here. “Hu- = 
mankind cannot bear very much reali- * 
ty,” as Eliot, that Calvinist manqué, % 


sane world? 


told us all. 


So you can choose your endings - = 
some prefer ice and some prefer fire; % 
some worlds end with a bang and 
some with a whimper. But in any case Bs 


go see Reflections in a Golden Eye. 


ma.) 





(At the Westmount Square Cine- = 
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apart from the 
manufactured 
things 


the hood 

is called surprise or 
shock and 

stitched to that 

isa 

shoulder of 

sighs 

while the glove is 
made to make 

use of 

and the breast piece 
is one of regret 

the girdle tempers the 
tightening 

thigh 

while a weak 

calf is 

sown to a 

spurning heel 

(toss your harlequin suit 


in the most remote wood) 


and then she wandered 
with him 
through the newly 
mown fields 

lifting his face 

to the wind for 

his hair to blow freely 
away from the 

air 

that would rather not 
carry 

the song bird 

walking on they 

came to a 

purpling hill where 

to give 

are words which 

have no defining 

but 

happily are in 

the strong 

fibres 


of skin 


- BRENDA WILSON. 


“ Fax - ; 
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‘At first the children were very suspicious 
about King’s (the director's) motives for making 
the film. They asked him outright if he thought 
they were crazy, if he wanted to make a sensa- 
tional film about nutty kids. “You have to be 
honest”, King said. “I told them our society is a 
very cold and emotionally an un-giving place, 
and that most of their problems arose from this. | 
told them | wanted to challenge that society to 
be as honest as they (the children) were.” ’ 

“Warrendale” is about twelve emotionally 
disturbed children and the staff who worked with 
them in a residential treatment centre of that 
name. To see if is a shattering experience... .’ 

“Warrendale” is a film by Canadian director, 
Allan King; it has won international acclaim, 
and stuns audiences wherever it is shown. 


THANKS TO 
‘THE PERFORMING ARTS OF 


CANADA’ 





More Letters 





Alumni question apparent irreligion 


Sir; 

This is by way of taking up the 
invitation tendered in the col- 
umn, “Alumni and the News” in 
the January 23 issue, and offer- 
ing comment on opinions ex- 
pressed therein. I can’t presume 
to speak for every Alumnus, but 
I have no difficulty in under- 
standing why some might take 
exception to the article on Play- 
boy magazine in the 15th Decem- 
ber issue. 


A very normal question that 
comes to mind is, “What is the 
point?”’, ‘Why give Hefner so 
much free publicity?” and why 
devote so much space to some- 
thing that is as old as the hills? 
Playboy and what it represents, 
reminds me of one of the favor- 
ite expressions of the first boss I 
ever had in the construction 
business, it was, “‘There are 
more amateurs in the construc- 
tion business, who think they 
are experts, that any other busi- 
ness except prostitution.” 


In the same order of thought, 
the same could be said about 
the amount of space given to 
drugs and LSD in the Jan. 23rd 
issue. Why the morbid and al- 
most hysterical preoccupation 
with printing the garbled utter- 
ings of unbalanced minds, com- 
plete with the abbreviation for 
the words which used to appear 
on criminal charge sheets back 
in the 15th century, viz. “For 
Unlawful Carnal Knowledge’’? 

Referring to the Kaleidoscope 
section (Jan. 23rd), we are asked 
to make a judgment on the Loyo- 
la News of November 27, 1953, 
and the current editions of the 
News. Really men, don’t you 
think you are leading with your 
chins? Don’t you think there is 
something just a little bit arro- 
gant, and slightly uncharitable 
in the assumption and conclu- 
sion which you apparently ex- 
pect us to make? Is there some- 
thing wrong with reciting the 
rosary? Has prayer, formal or 
personal ceased to have any re- 
levaney in the “world”? I will 
agree that in the past we proba- 
bly paid too much attention to the 
death of Christ, as witnessed by 
the figure of Christ hanging on a 
crucifix, and not enough to the 
meaning of the Ressurection and 
“The Peace of the Risen Christ”. 

Putting the foot-note, “TO YOU 
WE THROW THE TORCH” in 
the form of a syllogism, it would 
read like this: 

Major premise - The priorities 
of the student have changed. 

Minor premise - A rapid tech- 
nology demands attention. 

Conclusion - A rosary and an 


editorial on the dead souls no 
longer cope with something 
called the ‘world’. 


This is supposed to make 
sense? 1 would only add, wait 
till you have lived another twen- 
ty or thirty years, in the mean- 
time we are not on the same 
wavelength. 


Presumably, the prime func- 
tion of a newspaper is to inform 
and comment editorially on 
events and policies which affect 
the welfare of the community. I 
don’t think its function is parti- 
cularly to’prepare one for Suez, 
Duplessis, the Cold War, or what 
have you. Personally, I attended 
Loyola between the years 1930- 
1938. It was the period of the 
Depression, the period when 
Hitler was rising to power, of 
the Spanish Civil War, of peti- 
tions circulated on the campuses 
of colleges across the country, 
from McGill and Loyola to 
U.B.C., by the “League Against 
War and Fascism (a Communist 
front organization). Then came 
September 1939 and the invasion 
of Poland. In short, I was Over- 
seas in December 1939, tasted 
the blitz on the outskirts of Lon- 
don between September 1940 
and the spring of 1941. Saw ac- 
tion in Italy, was shot at in an- 
ger, and I have known the mean- 
ing of fear. 


Therefore I hope I will be 
understood when I say, that the 
goings on of scruffy, long haired, 
un-disciplined and egotistical 
little creeps leaves me kind of 
cold. Adolescence is a time of 
life which has to be lived and 
experienced by everyone, and 
for some reason or other each 
generation that comes along 
seems to think it’s the first time 
it ever happened to anyone. 


There is a saying in French, 
“Plus ca change, plus c’est la 
méme chose”. If the editorial 
staff are looking for debatable 
problems, I would suggest that 
the current meetings which are 
taking place with regard to the 
future of Canada, might warrant 
some thought and consideration. 
You men are going to have to 
take the ball and run with it in 
5, 10 or 20 years, how do you see 
the play shaping up? 


To finish on a positive note, it 
is my opinion there is a lot of 
honest effort going into the pub- 
lication of the Loyola News; do 
keep pressing on, you'll make it 
eventually. 

Yours truly, 


John N. Labelle ‘38 


The fact of Mr. Labelle‘s letter says more than the letter itself. From it 
we can see that wavelength is a two-way affair. 

Paragraph two, for instance. What is as old as the hills to an older 
man is still fresh and unsolved fo the younger (gee...). And “unsolved” im- 
plies education and solution, but not dismissal in a joke. 5 

Resurrection and rosary are great. But front page in a newspaper 
the college newspaper, sole organ of communication which can (whether or 
not it does) cross and constantly bring together student, faculty, administra- 
tion, alumnus, national and international lines? Was true faith so weak that 
a pulpit had to overtly dominate every field of communication, intellectual 
battle and social involvement? We aren't knocking religion -- “‘creeps” aren't 
necessarily stupid --, but we are knocking a newspaper and a kind of blind- 


We do try to see a difference between our adolescence and yours. The 
status quo into which you grew presented a creative challenge. We of course 
can see many similar challenges, but through smog. Technological society is 
our status quo, and its many forms of smog must be faced, along with the 


challenges that you knew. 


That is why we can see your military activity as a personal victory 
and part of a far wider defeat. Why did blood buy only a reprieve, followed 
by today’s horrors, rather than a change? Could it be that something lacks 
in a university atmosphere which emphasizes individual salvation but neg- 
lects a concrete discussion of one’s role in the world? 

And through it all, we personally will try and be polite. -ed. 


Dear Sir: 

Excuse me for pointing out the 
following similarity between the 
generations. On page 21 of your 
January 23 issue you ridicule 
the News of the mid-1950’s be- 
cause you feel: “The priorities 
of the student have changed. A 
rapid technology demands atten- 
tion. A rosary and an editorial 
on the dead souls no longer cope 
with something called ‘the 
world’.”’ Opposite this statement 
on page 20 there is an article on 
LSD and an advertisement for 
lectures on Yogi Transcendental 
Meditation. 

I suggest that neither form of 
escapism, old or new, solves the 
problems of “the world”; but, is 
it not true that some form of 
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Sarc it to ‘em 


Dear Sir, 

Is Mr. Kelly’s sarcasm becom- 
ing an end in itself? So it would 
seem from his shallow effort of 
last week. 

His juxtaposition of the ‘53 
charity drive and the recent 
march to Quebec was certainly 
superficial. It does not require 
a giant intellect to point out that 
charity drives in no way remove 
the pre-conditions of poverty, 
while the educational process 





escapism often solves a problem 
for “the individual’’? 

Human nature has_ not 
changed in any fundamental way 
over the last 15 or 1500 years. I 
think that both sides of the non- 
dialogue between generations 
have given far too much impor- 
tance to superficial manifesta- 
tions of difference, and assign far 
too little attention to the unity of 
basic needs. 

Yours truly 


Patrick T. Laverty,’65 


will obviously be the foundation 
upon which a massive socio-eco- 

nomic revolution can uproot the: 
causes. 

Furthermore, if the Quebec 
government makes a pledge 
upon which it seems to procras- 
tinate, surely the students 
should not condone this misman- 
agement. If one accepts that 
bursaries are a good thing, then 
one cannot object to the demand 
that they be administered cor- 
rectly. 

As to the comparison of the '53 
editorial commending prayer 
and the “acid-ravings of a teen- 
ager” in the last issue, I would 
suggest to Mr. Kelly that the lat- 
ter was more “real” to its read- 
ers than the ’53 editorial was 
“real” to its student body and 
even to the editor (sic) who 
wrote it. 

No one denies that youth has 
its own gods, prophets, and high 
priests, but at least they are 
gods of their own making. 

Gerry Pollakis ‘68 





World Federalism 


and the Psychology of Sovereignty 


By PETER GLOBENSKY 


With the continous development of man’s 
awareness of a world community and of the 
growth of what appears to be a sensitive con- 
science toward the concepts of war, starvation 
and economic deprivation, a strong fiber of de- 
termination is presently leading some political 
intellectuals to unify and activate their cry for a 
world government: a federation of equal states 
subordinate to the elected authority of a world 
cabinet or praesidium. 

Not that this theory is new. History provides 
contemporary man with a view of the countless 
writings of theorists who have promoted this in- 
novation from Dante to Wilson. 

However, just as history has devoted some of 
its pages to the articulations of these seemingly 
idealistic postulates, she also proves that every 
attempt to establish such a universal order has 
ended in failure. 

In this short essay | will attempt to present a 
few concise points on the topic of world govern- 
ment which, although it may seem preferable 
above any other political system as a bastion for 
peaceful existence, is in reality almost an impos- 
sibility to attain. 


Supra-sovereignty; Moral paradox? 


In the title | used the term “Psychology of 
Sovereignty.” This is the essence, the foundation 
on which our modern state system has been con- 
structed. Thus to create a world federal order 
would be to build a paradox and to negate the 
very meaning of this structure. (To moralize and 
label this negation as right or wrong, depend- 
ing from what side of the fence one views it, is a 
question not to be dealt with here; | am merely 
stating that this is fact: world federalism would 
necessarily mean the loss of all or part of the 
infallible tool which’ is the sovereignty of na- 
tions.) 

According to the developing theme of Inter- 
national Law any entity which has territory, 
population and control over its domestic and 
foreign policies is, de jure, a sovereign ‘nation. 
Theorists have rendered many interpretations to 
the meaning of the word sovereignty, but in es- 
sence it is the lawful right of any nation to exist 
as such without external interference on any of 
its actions which are permitted by the perimeters 
of International Law. 

Thus the legality and recognition of the 
concept of sovereignty establishes the base 
upon which the norms of international behavior 
have been created and therefore the sovereign 


rights of a nation become those legal powers 
with which she may protect and further the legit- 


imate interests of her people. The present 
world’s hundred-plus sovereign entities are 
equal under law. - 


This is a general concept of sovereignty. It 
seems natural, first to assume that any world 
order constructed to promote peace would have 
to be one where definite control is established 
over the elements of sovereign nations which act 
as a threat to peace. This utopian idea must 
also consider the willingness of states to forego 
their immediate national interests in order to 
benefit the higher priority of world peace. The 
final problem appears to be one of convincing 
sovereign states that world peace is only possi- 
ble when they are willing to sacrifice their free- 
dom of political operation to the dictates of a 
world council. 


Beyond self-interest? 


The solution to the threat of world peace as 
annunciated by the promoters of such a world 
federation is obvious as a world government 
would no doubt have effective control over the 
elements which disturb the functioning of peace. 

But would a guarantee of continous peace, 
and a never-changing status-quo, compensate 
for the necessary loss of sovereignty suffered by 
every single state in the present world political 
system? It is quite apparent that a breach exists 
between the present concept of sovereignty and 
operational self interest on the one hand and 
unselfish sacrifice for the common good of all on 
the other. After all, the concept of national self- 
interest inherent in the political operations of 
all states has been a way of life since the rise 
of national states. 

When one considers the development of the 
balance of power into its present form of a bi- 
polar collection of sovereign entities, and when 
one views the effect which major powers have 
had on the political development of internation- 
al affairs, it becomes apparent that nations will 
act simply for the cause of political expediency 
and self-interest. The creation of a new world 
order for the establishment of peace would defi- 
nitely mean a re-construction of the psychology 
of political activity and this is a Herculean task. 

The political intellectual often assumes that 
the cause or purpose for which he is striving is 
righteous enough to remove the reality of the 
situation, but unless the purpose is realistic 
enough to be feasible the doctrine falls on sym- 
pathetic ears and goes no further. 
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Commentary 


Re the O’Brien-Czerny- Szabo-Nevin “conflict” 


Our concern for modality should not prevent 
the attainment of those goals which emanate from 
our values except where the modality involves a 
contradiction of value ordering. Thus we do not 
make the blanket statement that “ends justify 
means” but rather: ends justify means only when 
the means (or the results of the use of those 
means) do not involve a breach of values of high- 
er order than that from which ~ ianate the desire 
for those ends. 


To value absence of any conflict above any 
kind of change implies either perfection or very 
poor perspective. 


It is of prime importance that ‘‘congeniality”’, 
“co-operation”, “respectablity’’ “responsibility” 
and other such values of arbitrary definition and 
broad emotive content do not become self-con- 
tained goals restraining action on all other values 
within boundaries which may ultimately become 
operative constraints. 


Dialectic process 


Whatever the future of internal university re- 
lations they do not fruitfully lie in the immediate 
attainment of peaceful co-existence among oppos- 
ing factions. There is in this community a kind of 
dialectic process of conflict which is never finally 
resolved but rather becomes more sophisticated 
and refined. There may be a point at which the 
value of eliminat‘ag discord outweighs the slight 
gains to be made: that point, at least in my opi- 
nion, has not yet been reached. If conflict is elimi- 
nated at this stage as a mode of communication 
and problem definition then there exists a very 
real and imminent possibility that, to the detri- 
ment of all, effective dialogue will cease. 


Fundamental rebellion 


It is possible that certain conflicts between 
the student and the university issue from the stu- 
dent’s initial disorientation in suddenly being bur- 
dened with the responsibilities of inhabiting a 
community in which discipline (within broad lim- 
its) must be imposed on the student by himself 
rather than by the authority figures and institu- 
tions to which he has become accustomed. A new 
and disheartening impersonalization adds to this 
bewilderment. In testing his new environment the 
student may be impelled by a lack of familiar con- 
straints to gain momentum for a more fundamen- 
tal rebellion. 


But, to the extent that the student honestly ev- 
aluates this behaviour possibility and guides his 
actions accordingly, this “fundamental rebellion” 
may prove healthy for himself and revitalizing for 
the community at large. In this case to be radical, 
in the pure meaning of the word, is a pre-condition 
for a healthy life. The core from which each 
norm, more, authority, and institution derives its 
raison-d’étre should be probed in order that the 
individual be enabled to provide himself with a 
basis for ethics, through a comprehension of the 
discrepancy between professed values and_ his 
actual environment. 


Conflicts inevitable 


To the degree that we act upon, and are act- 
ed upon by, our environment differently than oth- 
ers, there will arise human conflict of varying de- 
grees of acuteness and manifestation. To the ex- 
tent to which we interact with our environment as 
groups, then each group has as part of its environ- 
ment all other groups. This includes a conception 
of environment as non-static and indefinable ex- 
cept at given moments of time. They dynamics of 
the relationships involve, again, conflict of varying 
degrees of acuteness and manifestation. 


Apathy and lack of leadership often play 
identical roles in leading to a low degree of con- 
flict or a lack of means to deal effectively with it. 


ae 
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By PETER MALONEY 


Commerce 4 


Two types of conflict should be pointed out: 
1. General Group Animosity, which involves con- 
flict of the totality of one group against another 
which can arise from conflicting positive identifi- 
cations of two or more groups (sometimes the 
case in different political or ideological parties) or 
a negative identity formation in terms of not being 
what the other group is (eg. certain types of na- 
tionalism); 2. Issue Conflict, where specific inter- 
ests of particular groups differ with those of oth- 
ers. 


The two types form natural concomitants but 
are distinguishable. 


Dynamics of conflict 


Democracy is ideally a system which recog- 
nizes both types of conflict but attempts to chan- 
nel energies into issue conflicts based on the idea 
of the right of a minority, by way of discussion 
and persuasion, to become a majority, at least in 
terms of opinions. 


There are elements of both types of conflict 
in the civil rights movement, the second type 
being characterized by shifting allegiances which 
involved a conflict of groups delineated not only 
by colour, but rather by philosophy-and issue-so- 
lidarity. In many cases issue-conflict is merely a 
facade for group anmosity (in Canadian history: 
the Louis Riel affair) and, similarly, group ani- 
mosity is a tool in creating solidarity within 
groups for issue-conflict (e.g. the thesis that na- 
tionalism is fostered by an economic elite whose 
interests are at stake). 


University conflicts 


This preamble leads us to two, not necessari- 
ly mutually exclusive, theories of the university 
community and its relationships. 


The first deals with the inevitability of class 
conflict and the need for class consciousness 
among three important groups: students, faculty, 
and administrative personnel. The second theory 
stresses issue-conflict with realignments of splin- 
ters of the above three groups along factional, 
ideological and differing perspectives- of -roles- 
and - a-changing-society-etc lines. We see immedi- 
ately that class conflict arises from differing ideol- 
ogies and perspectives inherent in the nature of 
the three main groups, but that there are sub- 
groups in each case whose interests and goals 
may merge and diverge depending on the issue. 


If 1 am allowed the liberty of interpretation, 
David O’Brien seems to be promoting class con- 
flict and class consciousness among students in 
order to awaken class consciousness among other 
groups with special reference to professors and 
secondly to “outside” society. He believes this 
will engender a more realistic and sharper exami- 
nation of rational self-interest on the part of all 
members of the wider society finally generating 
wide-scale issue-conflicts as various classes rede- 
fine themselves into sub-groups of varying inter- 
ests within certain class boundaries. 


Students as catalysts? 


O’Brien’s opponents seem to be saying a 
number of things which ultimately obtain from a 
belief that students will not be the root of this 
growth either 1. because promotion of class-con- 
sciousness and class conflict is intellectually dis- 
honest and inadmissible as a choice for the un- 
iversity (Czerny) or, 2. because the seeds of class- 
consciousness are not to be found in the student 





group due to the disparate nature of its composi- 
tion, and thus its interests, (Szabo) or 3. because 
class-consciousness can only generate from grow- 
ing conflict of interests, i.e. widening rifts due to 
issue-conflicts (Nevin). 


Czerny’s description of O’Brien’s aims as “‘an 
internecine, antagonistic, triple-barrelled dialectic” 
is, | believe, a misrepresentation or at best an 
exaggeration. The editor is setting up straw men so 
as to indulge himself in sermonizing. His concern 
about the intellectual honesty of Dr. O’Brien’s 
proposals is a valid question which I have at- 
tempted to answer earlier in this impudent imposi- 
tion on the newspaper's space. 


Szabo’s argument about the lack of a basis 
for class-consciousness finds its justification from 
many years’ past experience and a certain amount 
of a priori judgment as to the disparate back- 
ground of subgroups of the student group. How- 
ever, to say that leadership has not been provided 
in the past is not to prove it cannot be provided, 
although it may indicate the probabilities are very 
low. 


Nevin’s statement about indifference could 
have been made equally about leadership which 
fails to delineate and articulate areas of class-in- 
terest and conflict. His call for ‘“‘consciousness of 
the need for reform” is fundamentally an appeal 
for wider issue-conflicts and, I believe, pinpoints 
the area where action could immediately be most 
profitably undertaken. 


The struggle is not ended, despite the fact 
that major progress has been made. May I suggest 
to both Dr. David O’Brien and Graham Nevin 
that they start a more positive process immediate- 
ly by seeking grounds for an examination of aca- 
demic and other marking criteria in the French 
Department at Loyola. 


MASSACHUSETTS... 


(Continued from page 7) 

the use of marijuana to the point where con- 
ceivably it would fall into the same category as 
alcohol and become a part of our national cul- 
ture. That the use of marijuana may have re- 
sults similar to those associated with the abuse 
of alcohol is hardly a persuasive argument for 
its legalization. 

Marijuana users must, of necessity, consort with 
opportunistic pushers and other hardened members of 
the criminal element. In the case of youngsters, this is 
especially dangerous. It introduces them to and establish- 
es a rapport with persons whose total influence is apt to 
be corruptive. As serious, if not more so, as the young 
user’s association with pushers and the criminal element 
is the frequency, duration and intimacy of his contacts 
with other basically unstable users who not only involve 
him in their problems but compound his own. 

The defendants argue that the statutes are 
also criminogenic in nature, as well as cruel 
and unusual, in that they prescribe serious 
criminal penalties for what may be relatively 
minor offences. These arguments certainly do 
not apply to pushers. The legislation might prof- 
itably be reviewed with regard to the penalties 
provided for possessors as opposed to pushers 
or where the evidence indicates a first offense 
with the improbability of repetition. In such 
cases, the judge should be given wide discre- 
tionary powers so that the imposition of a crimi- 
nal record may be avoided whenever warranted 
by the facts. 

Because of the harmful and dangerous nature and 
effects of marijuana, the statutory prohibition of its pos- 
session, sale and, thereby, its use does not constitute a leg- 
islative interference with any fundamental right of a citi- 
zen. Nor do the specific provisions of the laws as applied 
to these cases, involve any denial of due process or of the 
equal protection of the laws. Neither do they present any 
issue of cruel and unusual punishment. Nor does their 
proper enforcement necessarily entail any unreasonable 
invasion of privacy. The laws bear a real and substantial 
relation to public health, safety, morals and the general 
welfare and are a valid exercise of the police power of the 
Commonwealth. 
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nder the 
Tower 


TODAY 


A Panel Discussion in the F. C. Smith Auditorium on “Drugs: 
Use and Abuse”. This will be held from 12:00 to 1:45 p m. - everyone 


welcome. 
WEDNESDAY 


The third in the Loyola Wednesday Night Series presents John Boy- 
den, Canadian Baritone - an excellent opportunity to hear this superb performer 
in a recital of works by Wolf, Debussy, Poulenc and Robert Fleming. In the F. C. 
Smith Auditorium at 8:30 p.m. Tickets at the door - $2.50, and only $1,00 for 


students. 
THURSDAY 


12:00 noon - another in the Vietnam Lecture Series. Today's top- 
ic is “Vietnam: Communist Aggression or American Imparalism”, 
with Prof. C. Papadantonakis of the Economics Dept. In the Central 
Building, room 114. 

12:00 ; 2:00 p.m. The R.C.M.P. Band Concert will be held in the Main Audi- 
torium at this time. Admission Free - sponsored by the Commerce Society. 

7:00 p.m. - Vanier Auditorium - Career Night - sponsored by the 
Arts Society. Guest speaker will be known broadcaster and journal- 
ist, Peter Desbarats. 

FRIDAY 


Varsity Basketball at 8:00 p.m. in the Athletic Complex. Loyola ys. Platsburgh 
‘ § State College. 































SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17th 
Varsity Basketball at 2:00 p.m. in the Athletic Complex. Loyola 
vs. Carleton University. 
Varsity Hockey at 2:00 p.m. in the Athletic Complex. Loyola vs. 
Carleton University. 


LL 


i 
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A reminder - March 1 is the deadline for reservations on the Arts Society 

Montreal - Libson tour departing Aug. 3 for one month. Only $232 return . . . 
*_** 

The Loyola Commerce Students Association Red Cross Blood 
Drive will be held on Thursday March 7th. Start in on your spinach 
and raw moose, the Blood Drive drives in on a two-wheeled door- 
prize on March 7th. 
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This was carnival 68 


Loyola let down its collective hair or hairs in its cus- 

tomary snoballing exuberance, climaxing a passionate 
week-long festival of inebriation and alleviation at the 
Town and Country Motel last Saturday. 

Close to two thousand bodies crammed ‘hostel Loyo- 
la’ for up to 310 minutes of boozing, necking, just plain 
horsing around and even occasionally dancing to the tones 
of Bobby Gimby and his orchestra (the dynamic fourteen) 
~ and the fabulous Staccatos. 

And that was only the eighth of it. 

Despite the meagre support at the traditionally popu- 
lar skier’s mass, 945 of the nine hundred and fifty Habi- 
tant voyageurs successfully retained operative facility of 
all major limbs. (God be blessed) 

Several injuries were attributed to overactive and ex- 
tra curricular ethnic wars. ‘King of the castle’ seemed to 
be the order of the day. 

Habitant adjourned, without further incident. 

Cammie Warner, everybody’s choice for carnival 
now, (she’s going to Hawaii, and here we are writing an 
article on her) copped Carnival’s coronation capping ca- 
pitulation and capitalizing qui qua quod. 

The Mitchell trio received inadequate ovation from 
an enthusiastic though underpopulated mass of inarticu- 
late artisans last Monday. And they’re chadding more and 
enjoying it less. 

The fashion show exemplified all that is fashionable 
yet unpredictable in North America’s modern female. The 
wine and cheese party following, embodied all that is male 
in North America’s modern male. 

Salut, taberwoof, dats all. 
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After simmering the summer, the 
Mini-Affair erupted on campus last 
autumn. 

The commotion centered about 
an unjustified boosting of marks 
for Honors Economics students. The 
professor had not been consulted 
and did not agree with action tak- 
en by F. J. Hayes, the Departmen- 
tal Head. 


aw 


This one specific case, clearly 
brought out a fear held by many 
students - that favoritism and per- 
sonality conflicts affected marks. 


gai 


STUDENT ACADEMIC COMMITTEE 
Reference has been made throughout this report 
to a student academic committee. The Commit- 
tee’s recommendation is: 


20. THAT THE STUDENT ASSO- 
CIATION CREATE A _ STU- 


The Faculty Association, the 
NEWS and the LMSA all pressed for 
action. And thus the sub-committee 
on grading under the chairmanship 
of G. MacGuigan, S.J., Dean of 
Arts, was formed. 


These are the findings of that 
committee presented complete. 

We have simply changed the 
order of proposal #20 and of the 
conclusion to show that students 
can still add their views to that of 
the sub-committee. 





CONCLUSION 
The Committee is concerned with what will hap- 
pen to this report. It therefore recommends: 


21. THAT THE ACADEMIC 


DENT ACADEMIC COMMIT- 
TEE TO BE RECOGNIZED AS 
OFFICIAL BY ADMINISTRA- 
TION. ITS MAIN BUSINESS 
WILL BE TO INITIATE WHAT 


ACTION IS NECESSARY TO 


PROTECT :A - STUDENT'S 
RIGHT TO FAIR AND 
PROFESSIONAL TREAT- 
MENT. 





Members appointed by The Academic Standing 
Committee: 
Chairman: G. MacGuigan, S.J., Dean of Arts 
J. R. Hanrahan, Chairman, Dept. of Business Adm. 
Members appointed by The Students’ Association: 
Brian McKenna, B.A., Communication Arts 


John Connolly, Political Science 


TERM WORK 
The Academic Standing Committee’s sub-com- 
mittee on “Grading at Loyola” (hereafter referred 
to as “the Committee”) finds: 

a) that the considerable time and effort required 
in many courses to complete term work sa- 
tisfactorily is not reflected in the grade-value 
ratio of term work to final examination; 

b) that students in many courses never learn 
what the grade-value ratios are. 

The Committee therefore recommends: 


1. THAT THE 50% MAXIMUM AT 


STANDING COMMITTEE, TO 
WHOM THIS REPORT WILL 
BE SUBMITTED, MAKE IT 
PUBLIC IMMEDIATELY, AND 
INDICATE THAT IT WILL 
WELCOME WRITTEN BRIEFS 
ON THE MATTER, THAT IT 
WILL CONSIDER AND COL- 
LATE SUCH BRIEFS, AND 
PASS ON TO SENATE ITS 
COLLATION, THE REPORT, 
AND WHATEVER COMMEN- 
TARY ON THE REPORT IT 
THINKS FIT. 
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PRESENT ALLOWED FOR 
TERM WORK BE REVISED 
UPWARDS TO 70%; 

2. THAT EACH PROFESSOR BE 
REQUIRED TO WORK OUT 
WITH HIS STUDENTS, AT THE 
BEGINNING OF TERM, THE 
GRADE-VALUE RATIO OF 
TERM WORK TO FINAL EXAM- 
INATION. 


As a consequence, the following paragraph of the 
General Calendar, because it presupposes 100% 
for final examinations will be deleted: 

An instructor, with the approval of the Dean 
and the Chairman of the Department con- 
cerned, may require that essays, term papers, 
etc., be completed satisfactorily and in due time 
before a student will be granted permission to 
write the final examination. If the conditions 


are not fulfilled, the student will be debarred 
from writing the final examination. 


THE LETTER SCALE 
The Committee finds that the Grade *D”, 50-59, 
is too wide for borderline cases, and recommends: 


3. THAT GRADE “C” BE WID- 
ENED TO 55-64, and 
THAT GRADE “D” BE NAR- 
ROWED TO 50-54. 


ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE 
I - Attendance. The Committee finds that some 
professors, contrary to college policy, are tak- 
ing off marks for absence, and recommends: 


4. THAT THE PRACTICE OF TAK- 
ING OFF MARKS FOR AB- 
SENCES FROM LECTURES 


AND LABORATORY PERIODS 
CEASE. 
5. THAT THE ONLY PENALTY 


FOR ABSENCES FROM LEC- 
TURES, SEMINARS, TUTO- 
RIALS AND LABORATORY 
PERIODS BE THE INHERENT 


RISK OF FAILURE. 
Consequently, the Calendar will read simply: “A 
student is expected to attend all lectures, semi- 
nars, and laboratory periods of any course in 
which he is registered.” 
II - Plagiarism. The Committee finds: 

a) that the very competent exposition of what 
constitutes plagiarism found in Dr. Bla- 
nar’s “Loyola Style Manual” is seldom 
referred to by professors; and 

b) that present punitive action against plagiar- 
ism is both characterized by arbitrariness, 
and apparently not subject to appeal either 
by student or by professor. 


The Committee recommends: 

6, SHAT. THE RELEVANT 
PASSAGES IN THE LOYOLA 
STYLE MANUAL BE ACCEPT- 
ED AT ALL LEVELS AND IN 
ALL COURSES, DAY, EVEN- 
ING AND SUMMER, AS THE 
OFFICIAL DESCRIPTION OF 
PLAGIARISM, AND BE 
BROUGHT TO THE ATTEN- 
TION OF ALL STUDENTS AT 
THE BEGINNING OF EACH 
YEAR. 

7. THAT IF A PROFESSOR IN- 
TENDS TO BE MORE STRICT 
OR MORE LENIENT THAN 
THE MANUAL HE SHOULD 
SO INFORM HIS STUDENTS 
AT THE BEGINNING OF 
TERM. IF HE DOES NOT SO 
INFORM HIS STUDENTS, 
THEY MUST ASSUME THAT 
THE MANUAL WILL BE FOL- 
LOWED. THE PROFESSOR 
WILL ALSO INFORM STU- 
DENTS AS TO WHAT PUNI- 
TIVE ACTION WILL BE TAK- 
EN FOR CHEATING, PLA- 
GIARISM, AND OTHER ACA- 
DEMIC MISDEMEANORS. 

8. THAT IF A STUDENT FEELS 
THAT PUNITIVE ACTION 
TAKEN BY A PROFESSOR IS 
UNJUST HE MAY APPEAL, 
DIRECTLY OR THROUGH 
THE STUDENT COMMITTEE 
(cf 20) TO THE PROFESSOR’S 
DEPARTMENT. SIMILARLY 
HE MAY APPEAL TO THE 
ACADEMIC STANDING 
COMMITTEE AGAINST THE 
DEPARTMENT’S DECISION. 
THE PROFESSOR MAY ALSO 
APPEAL TO THE ACADEMIC 
STANDING COMMITTEE 
AGAINST HIS DEPART- 
MENT’S DECISION. 


9. THAT BOTH DEPARTMENT 
AND ACADEMIC STANDING 
COMMITTEE CONSIDER 
EACH CASE ON ITS OWN 
MERITS WITHOUT REFER- 
ENCE TO ANY PREDETER- 
MINED... SCALE OF. OF- 


FENSES AND PUNISH- 
MENTS. 
10. THAT STUDENTS’ NAMES 


NOT APPEAR IN THE MIN- 
UTES OF EITHER DEPART- 
MENT OR ACADEMIC STAND- 
ING COMMITTEE. 


Ill - Behavior in Lecture rooms and Laborator- 
ies. The Committee is happy to report that 
unseemly conduct in lecture rooms and lab- 
oratories does not seem to be a problem. 


GRADING 

The Committee is satisfied that the general rule 
and practice of grading at Loyola is to rely on the 
individual professor's judgment. However, Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that practices that elimi- 
nate a professor’s personal judgment are not ac- 
ceptable, for instance, allowing each student to 
assign a mark for his own term papers and final 
examination, or using objective tests as final ex- 
aminations in humanities courses. 

The Committee is satisfied with the Standard 
Procedures authorizing Chairmen, Departments 
and Deans to review professors’ grades, and with 
the professor, move the bell curve to the right or 
left if they are excessively strict or lenient. Com- 
mittee notes that this power has been seldom 
used, and thinks it should be used, especially in 
sectioned courses. The Committee therefore re- 
commends: 


11. THAT IN RANDOMLY SEC- 
TIONED COURSES EITHER 
FINAL EXAMINATIONS BE 
SET BY COMMITTEE AND 
GRADED BY COMMITTEE, OR 
THE CURVES OF THE SEC- 
TIONAL RESULTS BE AD- 
JUSTED. 


The Committee is satisfied with Senate’s delega- 
tion of authority to make minor grade adjustments 
in favor of borderline students, and notes with 
approval that the professor’s consent is required. 
The Committee is satisfied with Senate’s delega- 
tion of authority to The Academic Standing 
Committee to make what adjustments it thinks 
just to protect students obviously caught in per- 
sonality conflicts with professors. The Committee 
notes that this is an explosive issue; but it also 
notes that one aspect of the issue tends to be for- 
gotten, namely, a student’s right to fair and 
professional treatment, The Committee therefore 
recommends: 


12. THAT THE INITIATIVE TO 
PROTECT STUDENTS OB- 
VIOUSLY CAUGHT IN PER- 
SONALITY CONFLICTS WITH 
PROFESSORS BE ALWAYS 
TAKEN BY THE STUDENTS 
THROUGH THEIR ACADEM- 
IC COMMITTEE (cf 20) 

13. THAT STUDENTS MAKE 
THEIR RECOMMENDATION 
TO THE DEPARTMENT CON- 
CERNED, RESERVING THE 


RIGHT TO APPEAL TO THE 
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ACADEMIC STANDING 
COMMITTEE. DEPARTMENT 
WILL SUBMIT ITS PROPOSED 
ACTION TO ACADEMIC 
STANDING COMMITTEE FOR 
APPROVAL AND EXECUTION. 

14. THAT PROCEDURES FOR 
APPEAL AGAINST BOTH 
DEPARTMENT AND ACADEM- 
IC STANDING COMMITTEE 
BE CAREFULLY ‘SPELLED 
OUT BOTH FOR PROFESSOR 
AND STUDENTS. 


This recommendation presupposes that two other 
recommendations have been accepted and imple- 
mented: creation by the students of a student 
academic committee (cf 20), and early knowledge 
of grades (cf 16) 


REPORTS 

The Committee fins that the blame for the intol- 
erably long delay in notifying students of their 
results must be shared almost equally by a small 
group of professors who do not get their results in 
on time, and by administration’s practice of pro- 
cessing the IBM reports manually. This manual 
processing seems to be an integral part of the pre- 
sent supplemental examination system. The 
Committee therefore recommends: 

15. THAT FACULTY EITHER 
POLICE THEMSELVES, PER- 
HAPS THROUGH A COMMIT- 
TEE OF FACULTY, OR AC- 
CEPT PUNITIVE ACTION BY 
ADMINISTRATION FOR FAIL- 
URE TO GET RESULTS IN ON 
TIME, PERHAPS THE WITH- 
HOLDING OF PAYCHECKS. 

16. THAT RESULTS OF EACH 
COURSE BE POSTED, STU- 
DENTS IDENTIFIED BY 
NUMBER ONLY, AS SOON AS 
PROFESSORS HAVE PROOF- 
READ THE IBM SHEETS. 

17. THAT THE SUPPLEMENTAL 
EXAMINATION SYSTEM BE 
ABANDONED AS A COLLEGE- 
WIDE SYSTEM. 


REREADING OF PAPERS 
The Committee is not satisfied with the imple- 
mentation of the College’s rereading-of-papers 
policy. It feels that acceptance of 16 will improve 
matters greatly. However, it further recommends: 


18. THAT ALL REREADING OF 
PAPERS BE DONE IN COM- 
MITTEE - COMMITTEE TO BE 
SET UP BY THE DEPART- 
MENT CHAIRMAN, AND TO 
INCLUDE THE PROFESSOR 
OF THE PAPER TO BE READ. 

19. THAT ANY PROFESSOR WHO 
CANNOT BE AVAILABLE FOR 
REREADING OF PAPERS 
DELEGATE A COLLEAGUE 
AND LEAVE WITH HIM THE 
NECESSARY DATA SHEETS, 
etc. 
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Use our pool 


By LUCIE COSTIN 


Typing will be done by the stu- 
dents for the students. “In the past 
outside typists have done the work, 
but now we’re giving the chance to 
students who wish to earn some mo- 
ney,” stated Sue Jarreau, co-ordinator 
of the committee, and permanent SAC 
secretary. 

A fixed rate of 25 cents per page 
will be charged for all essays typed 
through the co-operation of this new 
student service. 

Students wishing to offer their typ- 
ing.services should present themselves 
to Sue Jarreau. A short “test” is re- 
quired in order to assure that all aspi- 
rants are “neat” enough to type satis- 
factorily. 

“In order to maintain a standard” 
any essay that is badly typed will not 
be charged to the student, explained 
Sue Jarreau. 

Any student may submit an essay 
to be typed. It should be given to Sue 
Jarreau at the temporary Student Cen- 
tre on Sherbrooke St. At least two days 
should be allowed for typing. 

“This typing service proves to be 
one of the first realizations of Graham 
Nevin’s platform speech” said Mrs. 
Jarreau. 


Exec slate drawn 


MONTREAL (CUP) - A six-man slate has 
entered the race for executive posts for l'Union 
Générale des Etudiants du Québec. 

Elections for the coming year’s executive 
will be held at the union’s congress at Sir 
George Williams University, February 20. 

Members of the slate and positions sought 
are: Paul Bourbeau, for President; Louis Falar- 
deau, for Secretary-General; André Primeau for 
Social Affairs Vice-president; Louis Gendreau, 
for Public Affairs Vice-president; Jean Sicotte 
for Finances Vice-president; and Gilles Du- 
ceppe for Education Vice-president. 

Bourbeau, a student from the University of 
Montreal, has been active in student unionism 
since 1964. He is presently Vice-president for 
Social Affairs of UGEQ. 

Bourbeau said another candidate, Jean- 
Louis Miller, contesting the post of Internal Af- 
fairs, Vice-president, may soon be persuaded to 
join the slate. 

There are as yet, no nominations received 
for the post of International Affairs Vice-presi- 
dent. 

Last year’s slate, led by UGEQ president 
Pierre LeFrancois, was acclaimed with no oppo- 
sition. 





A typing pool was recently set up 
at the Student Association office to 
rescue all over-burdened, essay-writ- 
ers. 


IT’S WEATHER LIKE THIS... 


. . . that makes you appreciate, a warm cup of coffee nearby. Drop 


in and warm up a little. 





A great stereo album for a dollar 


The Loyola Food Suppliers 


* 


Band becomes orchestra 





Through a succession of steps that have 
gone generally unnoticed by a large part of 
the College community, music has slowly 
found a place on the Loyola campus. De- 
spite large-scale indifference and the odd 
dash of overt hostility, the successors of Dr. 
G. G. Allaire, last year’s Director of Music, 
have, since the beginning of the academic 
year, made both students and administra- 
tion aware of the necessity of introducing 
this hitherto ignored aspect of the fine arts 
into academic life. 


Under the leadership of William 
Browne, S.J., the Music Department, having 
thus far presented the College with what 
many consider excellent vocal and instru- 
mental ensembles, has taken the next step 
in bringing music into greater prominence. 


The department has acquired a full 
complement of strings, which, when cou- 
pled with the woodwinds and brass of the 
College Band, will result in an ensemble to 
be named, aptly enough, The Loyola Con- 
cert Orchestra. Montreal musician Irving 
Mandel has helped in this development. 


Modelled after Fiedler’s Boston Pops, 
the new orchestra, while small in size, will 
be able to perform any suitable style of 
music. Not restricted by convention or in-. 
strumentation, the ensemble will have in 
its repertoire the music of every school 
and form* from a Haydn symphony or 
Wagnerian overture to a Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musical. Its small size, flexi- 
bility and even division between string and 
wind will enable it to also play the part of 
accompanist to ballets, oratorios and popu- 
lar musicals - as well as perform solo. 


To compensate for its small size and 
ensure true balance within the orchestra, 
Mr. Mandel has suggested an innovation 
found to be very effective in this regard. 
Not only a piano will be used in accomani- 
ment, but an electric organ will play oppos- 
ite it, thus guaranteeing the fullness of 
sound necessary to any ensemble. 


The music department, eager to branch 
into orchestral work, has long sought the 
services of string players, but as an insuffi- 
cient number exist in the College, it was 
forced to shelve its plans until some weeks 
ago. At that time Irving Mendel, a man long 
acquainted with the organization of ensem- 
bles, offered his services to Fr. Browne. 
With his extensive knowledge of the Mont- 
real music scene, he was able to recruit 
from the city’s amateur ranks a suitable 
number of excellent string players willing 
to perform under the name ‘Loyola’. 


The woodwinds and brass players will 
come from the ranks of the College Band, 
which for all intents and purposes will 
cease to exist as its finest members will be 
oe the wind section of the new ensem- 
ble. 


The orchestra will rehearse and per- 
form under Mr. Henry Rzepus, presently 
director of instrumental music at Loyola. 
Rzepus, a native of Poland, has studied 
orchestration, conducting, composition and 
pedagogy in Prague, Italy, England, Toron- 
to and with Maestro Michel Piastro in New 
York. His extensive training and impres- 
sive record of positions held ensures that 
the Concert Orchestra will indeed increase 
Loyola’s prestige in an area wherein she 
has been found sadly lacking. 






“ 


Get it and you'll have ten brand new 
songs that could see chart action. 
With 'The Staccatos’ on one side and 
‘The Guess Who?’ on the other, you'll 
have groovy music fo liven any party. 


Don’t miss it. Just one dollar plus ten cork 
liners branded Coke...and the album’s 
yours. Interested? Full details 

in cartons of Coca-Cola. - 

*Plus ten cork liners branded Coke. 


Practices will begin Wednesday even- 
ing the twenty-first at 8:00 p.m. in the Caf 
Extension and all students, alumni and 
friends of Loyola who are interested in 
participating are invited to attend. 


Both Coca-Cola and Coke are registered trade marks which identify only the product of Coca-Cola Ltd. 





Old and new editors star 


NEWS stomps over S.A.C. 


This years’ heated contest between 
the dismal diplomats and the shrewd 
litteraires ended in a NEWS upset of 
26-6. The game,yplayed on the south 
campus at 11:00 o'clock, had great 
spectator support. The field condi- 
tions, though very bad, did not hind- 
er the News squad in the least. The 
contest was scheduled for 10:00, 
however due to a lack of players on 
the S.A.C. contingent the NEWS was 
forced to give away one of their stal- 
warts, Tom Tutsch, in order to bol- 
ster the weak S.A.C. squad. 

Tony Burman for the NEWS, and 
Jerry Polakis for the other side, 
picked up in order to determine 
ends and kicking rights. S.A.C. 
kicked off, and Burman received, 
and within three downs the NEWS 
had its first marker. Brian McKenna, 
the starry NEWS signal caller, 
kicked off and Jerry Polakis re- 
ceived, only to be gang tackled by 
the litteraires. At the end of their 
downs the bureauocrats were unable 
to gain any ground, and the NEWS 
took over on the S.A.C. 20 yeard line. 
McKenna called a power sweep and 
this play moved the NEWS ahead by 
12-0. S.A.C. continued in their usual 
fashion and were unable to move the 
ball any farther than a yard or two. 
Polakis made several attemps at 
moving the ball, but due to the close 
coverage of Brian Nevin and Bernie 


Levy takes honors 





By Brian Nevin 










































Barrett, he resumed his regular posi- 
tion, one of being flat on his back. 

The News received, and Bernie 
Barrett carried the ball to the S.A.C. 
25 yard line. McKenna sent Brian 
Nevin around the end, and this play 
put the NEWS ahead 18-0. At this 
point the NEWS were assured of an 
easy victory and decided to let 
S.A.C.’s Polakis score, in order that 
his pride would not be hurt, and also 
to prevent his tail from hanging be- 
tween his legs. And so the score at 
the end of the third quarter re- 
mained 18-6. 
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Theta Sigma doggiest 


By Dave Crowe 


One thousand Loyola students were on hand last 
Thursday afternoon to cheer for their favorite dogs? The 
human dog-sleigh race was another of Carnival ’68’s 
thrilling events. The race was comprised of 7 teams, 
mostly fraternities and campus societies. 

The course consisted of two humps, two slalom gates, 
two downhill gates, and a bobsled type enbankment. The 
starting line and most of the obstacles were located on 
the north football field, while the finish line was located 
in front of the ice castle. 

The Theta Sigma squad proved to be the best dogs as 
they walked away with the 3 gallon keg of rum which was 
the top prize. The winning time was 136. The teams were 
also judged on costumes and sleigh construction. Theta 
Sigma’s mangy mongrel costumes captured the hearts of 
all the judges. 

Sigma Delta Phi Fraternity were the second place 
contenders. Their amazing super-fratmen lugged their 
vehicle over the finish line in 143.5 seconds. They did not 
walk away empty handed however, they were awarded, 
as were all other losers a case of 24. 





In the fourth quarter, the NEWS’. 
quarterback, Brian McKenna explod- 
ed with a pass to Brian Nevin and 
that made the score 24-6. Both teams 
were bolstered in this last quarter, 
S.A.C. getting Brian McKenn’s broth- 
er Bill, and the NEWS was due to 
their superior powers of persuasion 
obtained all-Canadian halfback 
Rommel, whose great agility and 
Strength despite all other qualities 
carried him across the goal-line. 
This touchdown was disallowed how- 
ever, but, Rommel still ays he was 
touched by neither man nor Polakis. 
The NEWS’ last two points were 
scored by touchbacks. 

The NEWS’ great athletic ability 
proved to be too much for S.A.C., and 
we were able to carry on in our great 
tradition of victories. 


Wrestlers clubbed by Mac 


By Brian Nevin 


On Thursday night last the 
wrestling team went into action 
again only to be defeated by 
Macdonald, or rather trounced. 
The match which took place 
between periods of the Loyola 
U. of M. game proved to be very 
exciting however. 


John Carten, Layne Boivin, 
and Mike Tansey were all 
pinned in their respective 
matches. The only victories of 
the night those of Vic Levy and 
Doug Maliff. 


Levy, Provincial Junior Cham- 
pion returned to action after a 
long absence due to a severe rib 
injury. He pinned his opponent 
in an energetic effort, after 2:08 
had elapsed. Levy who is in poor 
shape concentrated all his ef- 
forts in the beginning of the 
match, because he knew that 
time would run against him. He 
subdued his opponent with a 
bridge-type hold rendering him 
incapable of movement, and 
when he was tired of struggling 
Levy easily pinned him. 





Maliff, Loyola’s talented wres- _ 
tler who usually wins a majority 


of his matches was again gifted 
with a win by default. 


Saturday, February 24, will 
see Loyola hosting other teams 
in the O.S.L.LA.A. Championship 
Tournament. These bouts could 
prove to be interesting, so all 
are encouraged to attend and 
support the wrestling team, after 
all their losses could be due to a 
lack of fan support. 





Ale 
break? 
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Sob ee 


Singular effort needed 


Warriors hatchet Carabins 


By IAN MacDONALD 


Just one more blade, uh game, to 
go. 

And come about four thirty this 
Saturday afternoon, the odds are 
short that the Loyola Warriors will 
be able to shout a jubilant “that’s it”. 

Dave Draper’s icemen head for 
Kingston this weekend hoping to nail 
down the school’s first pennant in 
nine years. 

The magic number was reduced to 
one last Saturday when the on-again, 
off-again Carleton Ravens roundly 
defeated the second place 
Sherbrooke Vert et Or 5-1. The upset, 
besides making life pleasant for the 
Warriors, further complicated the 
situation behind the league leaders. 

Warriors boast an almost incredi- 
ble 12-1 record in league play. But 
behind them, to quote some editorial 
writer, the “intense excitement” is 
mounting. 

Four teams are logjammed in a 
race for three playoff positions. Two 
weeks from now, one of them will be 
a loser. Sherbrooke is the only vir- 
tual shoo-in of the four. The Vert et 
Or have compiled 17 points in 12 
games. Paul Arsenault’s fading Geor- 
gians are hanging perilously onto a 
third place tie with the Ravens. Both 
clubs have run up 16 points. But 
there’s a difference. Georgians have 
played 14 games, have only two re- 
maining. Carleton has two games in 
hand over them. Coming up fast in 
fifth place are Al Grazys’ Bishop’s 
Gaiters. 

Grazys’ club has four games left. 
But the schedule maker has been 
toughest on them. The Gaiters must 
play Sherbrooke, Carleton, Loyola 
and CMR. 

Both Bishop's and Sir George will 
take the ice this evening in key 
games. Gaiters will make the short 
hop to Sherbrooke to play the Vert 
et Or. Grazys’ team must take five out 
of eight points to make the playoffs. 
And the Bishop’s mentor admitted 
late yesterday “our guys really want 
to be in there, but we have to de- 
serve to be there. If we don’t take 
those five points, we just don’t de- 
serve to be there.” 

Sir George plays host to the hap- 
less Macdonala Clansmen in the 
Wigwam at eight P.M. this evening. 

Loyola mentor Dave Draper 
shrugged off an earlier thought of 
“get out the pennant” as he prepares 
his team for what is now shaping up 
as the most dramatic game of the 


year. “They’re going to be tough,” he 
insisted, “especially in their rink, 
but they’ve been beaten there. We’ve 
got to win on the road, this is the 
sign of a good team, and I think if we 
play as well as we can, we should 
have little trouble.” 


But Draper spoke most lavishly 
yesterday of Ricky Dawson, the for- 
ward who has only taken part in 
seven league games this year, but 
who always seems to be around 
when it counts. 

Dawson shared the spotlight 
whith Chris Hayes, Art Thomas and 
Wilding in last Tuesday’s 7-2 win 
over the CMR Cadets. Each member 
of_this starry quartet notched two 
goals in the win, and Draper de- 
scribed Hayes as being “all over the 
ice.” 

But Dawson was practically in a 
class by himself when the Warriors 
defeated the University of Montreal 
4-3 in last Thursday's Carnival game. 
Dawson scored twice and did all the 
work on Art Thomas’ first period 
goal. 

Dawson’s performance in this and 
other key games caused Draper to 
say of him “he just has to be one of 
the very finest hockey players any- 
where in college in Canada or the 
United States that I’ve ever seen. He 
does so much for us. He can lift the 
entire team almost by himself. 
There’s not very much that he can’t 
do. He’s played centre and wing for 
us. And the other night he played for 
a while, he’s on the power play, and 
he kills penalties. 

“It was a tough game the other 
night, but it seems the tougher the 
opposition is, the better Rickh plays, 
the closer the game is the better he 
plays.” 


With the rapid approach of the 
playoffs, Warriors appear to be 
reaching the stage in Draper’s philo- 
sophy where all the bad breaks even 
out. 


Chris Hayes is back in harness af- 
ter a three month layoff. Dawson is 
playing the best hockey in his four 
years at Loyola. Roger Wilding is 
nearing a return to robust health. 
He’s been fighting an energy defi- 
ciency all season. Bobby Jastremski 
is healing, albeit slowly from a pain- 
ful' thigh injury. Cool defenceman, 
Denny Maloney out since Christmas 
with a knee injury is healing from 
surgery and is determined to be back 
for the playoffs. Mike Lecour, badly 
mauled last Thursday, should be ful- 
ly recovered from concussion suf- 





Taking a page from the Pyramid of 
Success, John R. Wooden (U.C.L.A.), 
“Competitive Greatness - When the 
going gets tough, the tough get 
going”; two Loyola teams caused 
unpredicted upsets during Carnival. 


The women’s varsity hockey team 
toppled St. Joseph’s Teachers Col- 
lege, an opposition which would 
have made the 1959-1960 Habs (held 
by some in the profession to be the 
greatest team ever assembled in the 
NHL) cringe with fear. In Feb. 7’s 
gruelling battle (Loyola vs St. Joe’s 
whose goalie vs her hockey stick) 
terminating as an 8-1 win for Loyola, 
the Tommies personified the confi- 
dence, intentness, and industry 
which have prodded their male 
counterparts to victory. Diane Ger- 
ard scored four goals and one assist 
during the sixty minutes of playing 
time. (She may be seen as an up-and- 
coming aspirant to Frank McGee's 
record of eight goals in eight min- 
utes twenty seconds). Barb Sims tal- 
lied two goals (a word of warning to 
.Mr. Lowe and Mr. Wilding); Tomi 
McMillan, one goal; Monica Roma- 
nowski, one goal and two assists; 
Lynne Brodrick, two assists; and goa- 
lie Cathy Cosman, one “spectacular” 
assist. (Miss Cosman passed the puck 
to center ice. Perhaps the future will 
see Cathy skating out of nets and 
scoring in her own right). 


The male varsity football team 
trampled their perfect record and 
the Langley Lassies on Thursday, 
February 8 with a 12-8 victory. 
Spurred in the huddle by the related 
comment “If you want to win, you 
girls had better tie our hands”; the 
Lassies trotted onto the field with 
determination, alertness, poise, in- 
tentness, and confusion (Where does 
the end stand?) The game started fif- 


teen minutes late (Sims fumbled the 
quarter). The boys electing to kick, a 





Norm Chouinard attempts to put the puck past the U. of M. net-minder_ Mike Griffin looks on while Rick Dawson is skating over to aid in the play. 


SSE? SARS 


five minute time was called to allow 
Doug Malliff to construct a punt-re- 
ception formation. The only other 
time-out was necessitated by the 
blindfolding of “just the boys” quar- 
terback. (We were the Warriors and 
the boys were “just the boys”’). 

Two points and a morale boost 
were given the girls on a touchback 
by the varsity. (Let them laugh at us 
for asking before each play which 
direction we were to run in!) Sims 
redeemed his initial ineptitude by 
receiving a touchdown pass from 
Whalen (the girls’ quarterback when- 
ever we dug him from beneath the 
opposing team). Point scorers for the 
boys shall remain nameless, let 
sneaky suffice. (Hiding a ball under- 
neath one’s jersey)) 

The most unusual and imaginative 
play was formulated by Valerie Che- 
ong and executed by Clarisse Cro- 
teau. Encircled by 13 girls Clarisse 
battled her way for a 30 yard gain 
before being tripped by the opposi- 
tion. 

Father Malone became the most 
maliciously attacked referee in the 
history of football. He was accused 
of beating his wife and narrowly 
missed physical injury (neglecting to 
inform the girls that at half time one 
changes goals. It was first down and 
goal to go when Father picked up the 
ball and ran in the other direction.) 

The most valuable players honor 
went to Father Malone, Steve Sims 
and the varsity players (especially 
Doug Malliff and Terry Whalen, our 
coaches). Their co-operation, loyalty, 
and friendship have been a great 
stimulus to Langley’s athletic pro- 
gram. 

This award takes the form: 

“When you give 100%, 
100% ofthe time, 
you gain respect.” 


Respectfully, 
LANGLEY LASSIES 





fered at Brown. Gerry McGrath has 
shaken his doctor by refusing to quit, 
and is playing even as the double 
fracture on his left cheekbone 
mends. 

Art Thomas and Danny Heffernan 
have never played better. Bill Doyle 
is a shoo-in for a defence slot on the 
first all-star team, and Steve Sander- 
son, the closest thing the Warriors 
have to a flake off the ice makes a 


solid contribution on the ice at all 
times. 

The only question mark at the pre- 
sent time is Michael Lowe. The 
speedy leftwinger has been plagued 
by knee and ankle injuries all sea- 
son, has been unable to go at any- 
thing approaching his full speed. But 
if he can avoid injuries in the Jast 
three games of the schedule, he 
should be ready. - 


